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Some Recent Developments in Secondary 
Education in California* 


Proressor Ertwoop P. Cussertey, Stanrorp UNrversity, 
CALIFORNIA. 


~ 


FEW years ago I published a book which I called 
“State and County Educational Reorganization.” 
In this, in the form of a revised constitution and 
a complete school code for the hypothetical state of 
Osceola, I tried to set forth my ideas as to how a 
state school system ought to be managed. I didn’t 
= want my new state to be a pure Utopia, and so I 
ommmomm: © +ried, in organizing the laws of the state, to gather 
up in one state school code the best found in the different states 
of the Union. 

When I came to look over the different school codes of the 
states I found the state of California presented a number of 
strong features, and so I incorporated some of the ideas of Cali- 
fornia into the school code of the state of Osceola. In the first 
place, it has experienced a remarkable development in secondary 
education ; in the second, it has an admirable system of taxation, 
whereby the cost is pooled over a very large area; and in the third, 
it has an advanced system for the certification of teachers. I 
want to pick out the first of these features, and to present it some- 
what in detail. 

I want to point out, briefly, the growth of the California secon- 
dary schools; their noteworthy means of support, the system em- 
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* Substantially as given by the author in the form of a lecture at Boston 
University. 
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ployed for the certification of teachers, and to show some of the 
causes for the remarkable development we have experienced. 
After having done this I want to describe some of the recent de- 
velopments,—that have come in the last seven or eight years. 

When California entered the Union in 1850 it had but one 
high school. That was in the city of San Francisco, and I suppose 
it offered an education about the equivalent of that of a good 
grammar school of today with perhaps a ninth grade added. By 
1865 there had come to be four high schools in the state; by 
1885 there were over a dozen; and by 1890 there were but twenty- 
four in the state. These existed entirely in the few cities, and 
there did not seem to be much chance for the development of 
secondary education anywhere else. 

The year 1891 was a significant year for the State of California. 
That year marked the beginning of a new educational develop- 
ment in the state. In 1891 Stanford University opened, and 
I think some credit may legitimately be claimed for the influence 
the new institution from the first exerted in the state. The influ- 
ence of the new institution on the State of California was marked 
from the first. On the University of California it also exerted a 
good influence. This institution soon experienced a very marked 
increase in the number of its students, and it soon began to mani- 
fest a certain change in its attitude toward the state. It developed 
into an aggressive university which began to render service and 
made its existence felt all over the state. One of the ways in which 
the University of California began to render a new service to the 
state was in the assistance it gave the movement for the develop- 
ment of better secondary educational advantages. 

In 1891, in large part due to the influence of certain professors 
in the University of California, the first high school law was en- 
acted in California. Before that time our high schools had been 
either entirely locally supported, or had been high schools called 
grammar schools. The only way a high school could share in the 
apportionment of state money, which had been set aside by the 
constitution for primary and grammar schools only, was to call 
the ninth grade a grammar school grade, and additional years 
subdivisions of this grade. A few high schools designated the 
high school grades as 9A, 9B, and 9C, but the majority of the 
cities gave the high school grades their proper terms and paid for 
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all beyond the ninth out of their.own pockets, even though there 
was no legal provision in the school law by which they might do so. 

This first high school law of 1891 provided that communities 
might unite and establish district high schools, and since then we 
have experienced a remarkable development in our high schools. 
In 1890 we had but twenty-four; by 1895 the number had in- 
creased to ninety-eight ; and by 1900 we had one hundred and five. 
By that time the number of possible voluntary unions had about 
been reached and the burden of support was in many cases becom- 
ing pretty heavy. To improve conditions a movement was now 
started to amend the Constitution of the State so as to permit of 
some state aid for high schools. While we were amending we 
tried to provide for any type of high school which might be de- 
veloped in the future. We carefully provided in the amendment 
to the Constitution that the entire income from the State school 
fund should be devoted to the payment of teachers’ salaries in 
primary and grammar schools, and then, in addition, provided 
that the Legislature should have authority to levy such a tax for 
high schools as it might deem fit. We also vested complete power 
in the Legislature to establish, at any future time, any kind of 
high school which the future needs of the State might bring 
forth. This amendment was submitted to the people and accepted 
by vote the following year, and the next Legislature levied. the 
first tax for high schools in the history of the state. At first this 
was fixed at half a cent on the hundred dollars, but it was soon 
shifted to the better basis of fifteen dollars for every child in 
average Uaily attendance in the high schools the preceding year. 
The significance of this change in the basis of taxation for high 
schools will be appreciated better when I add that in 1913 there 
were approximately fifty-two thousand seven hundred children in 
average daily attendance in the high schools of California, and 
in 1915, two years later, the number had jumped from fifty- 
seven to seventy-six thousand. The advantage of the new basis 
is that our taxes for high schools, as for elementary schools, auto- 
matically increase as the number of children increases. The 
result of the new state aid was another marked increase in the 
number of existing high schools. By 1905 the number had in- 
creased from the 105 in 1900 to 161; in 1914, we had 214; and 
last year we had 268. Today, there is scarcely a child that doesn’t 
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have the advantages of high school education easily within his 
reach. Ninety per cent of the children of California live within 
ten miles of a high school, and with our good roads, good climate, 
and automobile transportation, we have now practically provided 
secondary education for all of the children of the state. 

By the enactment of another law, in 1915, providing for a 
county tax of sixty dollars for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the high schools of each county, in addition to the 
state taxes, we have provided a free high school education for 
every child in the state. No child has to pay tuition charges, and 
90% of the children have an opportunity to go to school within a 
radius of ten miles of their homes. 

The provision of adequate support has been one reason, per- 
haps the most important reason, for the remarkable development 
of secondary education in California. In 1891 we secured the 
first optional tax law, in 1901 we made the beginning of the 
state aid, and in 1915 the county high school tax was added and 
the schools made free for all. 

Another reason has been the rather remarkable standards set 
for qualification as’ teachers.. In 1891 the first high school cer- 
tification law was enacted. This provided that teachers for high 
schools must have a high school certificate. Examinations for 
such were provided, based on the high school subjects. In 1893 
the law was changed to provide that graduates of the University of 
California, and of any other university in the United States 
which could be accepted as of equivalent rank, must be granted 
high-school certificates without examination, provided they had 
taken a specified amount of work in the Department of Educa- 
tion. In 1901 examinations were stopped entirely, and it was 
provided that all teachers for the high schools in the future must 
come in on certification, based on definite collegiate and profes- 
sional training. In 1905 the State Board of Education added 
a year of graduate study, unless the candidate were an exper- 
ienced high school teacher, in which case and on sufficient evi- 
dence such might be granted a waiver of half a year of the 
graduate work. This meant a half year or a year in graduate 
work for all, and many now take their A.M. degree before going 
into the high schools. The adequate support which has been pro- 
vided has enabled the schools of the state to pay good salaries, 
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and good salaries have enabled the state to demand high training 
and preparation for the work. The result has been the introduc- 
tion into the high schools of California of a rather remarkable 
body of men and women as teachers. 

Another reason for the remarkable development of the high 
schools of California has been the large freedom granted to them 
in the matter of the arrangement of their courses and the planning 
of their work. In early days the state university had the usual 
fixed requirements, with the result that the high schools were 
largely preparatory schools for the university. When Stanford 
University opened in 1891, it provided what was for the time re- 
markable entrance requirements. Stanford said that students 
coming into the university must bring twelve entrance points,— 
the high schools at that time were three-year schools instead of 
four,—and two of the twelve must be in the use of the English 
language. For the others anything that the high schools did well 
would be accepted. Stanford University took the stand that the 
high schools should do that which was best for the schools as 
local institutions to do, and that the choice as to what it should 
do should be left to the high schools. The question was had 
the work been well done, had a certain length of time been de 
voted to it, and had a certain quality been reached. The result 
was in time a modification of the requirements of the State Uni- 
versity, and in recent years there has been little difference be- 
tween the relations toward the high schools of the State Univer- 
sity and Stanford. ; 

Today for admission to the university both institutions require 
the high school to assume responsibility for the preparation, and 
the student to offer fifteen points of acceptable work. At Stan- 
ford two points must be in the use of the English language. The 
high school must in addition recommend the student as of good 
moral character, possessing earnestness of purpose, and likely to 
profit by the advantages of the university. If they do that they 
are given a trial. If the students recommended do not come up 
to that standard accrediting relations with the high schools are 
very likely to be discontinued. 

Still another reason for the high character of the high schools 
of the state has been that the state authorities have refused to 
accredit, for state aid, any but properly equipped four-year high 
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schools. In addition a four-year high school would not be accred- 
ited unless it employed at least three teachers, possessed a reason- 
able equipment in library and laboratories for the work which 
it offered, and unless it provided a four year’s course, one line of 
which would prepare students to enter some course at the State 
University. 

The result has been that in the high schools of the state there 
are only twenty-seven which employ less than four teachers, 
which means that lines of work are provided which would not be 
possible in three-teacher or two-teacher schools. All having less 
than four teachers are new high schools, and most of them as yet 
have only freshman and sophomore work, but as they add the 
junior and senior work they will increase their force to four and 
five teachers. 

In 1907 two new laws were passed. One of these has as yet 
accomplished but little, but the other has resulted in a very 
significant development. One of these permitted any common 
school district to add two years to its work and call it a junior 
high school, and the other permitted any high school which had 
a four-years’ course to add two years more and become a junior 
college. Under the first almost nothing has as yet been done. The 
chief reason for this is that we still have the old Massachusetts 
district system in California. It is utterly impossible to develop 
high schools from such a unit, because the number of children is 
too small, and the only way is to combine a large number of school 
districts into one high school district. 

Somewhat analagous to this junior high school idea as ex- 
pressed in legislation we have recently developed, in many cities 
and towns, a reorganization of the twelve years of instruction 
that has been authorized into what is known as the six, three, and 
three plan. This has been done by taking the seventh and eighth 
grades out of the elementary school, and the ninth grade out of the 
high school, and putting them in a separate building known in 
California as the intermediate school. Special instruction has 
then been provided, and something between the grade instruction 
of the lower grades and the high schools above has been developed. 
These schools have been remarkably successful wherever tried. 
This has permitted a good many communities to rearrange their 
buildings in a very excellent way. It was hardly possible to put 
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another elementary school class into many of them, but by taking 
the ninth grade out of the high school, and the seventh and eighth 
grades out of each elementary school building, and putting all 
in a new central building called the intermediate school, the re- 
sult has been to give room for expansion in all buildings. The 
instruction when specialized is better, new courses can be offered, 
and the work’ differentiated, and as a result a larger number of 
children are now going into the high schools. In the legislature 
of 1915 the intermediate school was formally adopted as a part 
of the school system of California, and placed under the charge 
of the high school authorities. 

The most remarkable development, though, that has come in 
the high school work in the state has come since 1911, through 
the establishment of a two years’ graduate course on top of the 
regular four years’ high school course. The University of Cali- 
fornia incorporated the idea and rearranged its courses in such a 
way as to fit on to this enlarged high school. They have a most 
remarkable pedagogical arrangement, in that a student takes in 
the freshman and sophomore years what he has not taken in the 
high school, and vice versa. The six years’ course leads to the 
so-called junior college certificate, given at the close of the sopho- 
more year. 

The first of these six-year high schools was organized in 1911, 
when the school at Fresno was started. Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles began in 1912; in 1913, Fullerton and Bakersfield; in 
1914 Long Beach, and in 1915 Whittier. These schools devel- 
oped the freshman and sophomore years as graduate work, in ad- 
dition to providing the necessary four years’ high school. At 
Fresno they have excellent instruction in French, German, Eng- 
lish, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Surveying and Agricul- 
ture. Most of the other schools have confined their work still 
more to book instruction. 

Excepting Physics, Chemistry and Agriculture, few of the 
schools have as yet put in subjects that cost very much. To teach 
French, German, History, English, Mathematics or Latin, about 
all we need to do is to have a room, a stove, and a teacher. The 
children buy their books and come, a teacher can teach thirty or 
forty at a time, and it is the most economical kind of instruction 
given. To teach Physics or Chemistry, though, laboratories and 
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a lecture room are needed, and sixteen or eighteen in a class is 
about as many as can be taught. To teach Agriculture a great 
many things are needed which are certain to add to the cost of the 
instruction. When we ad work for the training of women for 
their large functions ‘u life this also costs more. To fit up a 
school as a home, and teach household economics in it costs more, 
much more, than to teach Latin, French or German. 

Since the Junior College at Fresno was established in 1911, 
it has averaged seventy-eight students and nine teachers. From 
statistics taken at the University of California last year from the 
records made by the students from these junior colleges, and the 
graduates of the same high schools, but who had gone to college 
direct without taking the additional two years, they found that 
those who had gone through the four year high school and then 
gone to college averaged 2.36 points, while those who had gone 
through the junior college and then gone on to college averaged 
2.17 points,—the lower the points the higher the grade. The 
average of the junior college students was higher in each case 
than that of those who had gone through the four year course 
only and then gone to college. The reason is perhaps not hard to 
find. It takes a rather serious minded boy or girl to come back 
to high school for graduate work, after their day is over and 
their friends are gone. They have no particular social standing 
in the school, and they settle down to work in little classes of 
two, or three or four graduates. The teachers are very anxious 
to make their work good and hold to very high standards. The 
result is the students do an excellent grade of work and receive 
better drill than any large’ university with large classes probably 
ever gives. 

These rising junior colleges are destined to render a very 
valuable service to our state university. In twenty-five years it 
has increased to something like six thousand, not counting the 
summer school. We cannot stop this growth. The state uni- 
versity must go ahead, and take the numbers that come. The 
state universities of California, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Minnesota will soon see the time when they will have at least 
ten thousand students. It means they will have so many stu- 
dents they cannot take care of them well. The California idea 
is to put these junior colleges all over the state, and thus relieve 
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the state university in its freshman and sophomore work, and, 
ultimately to enable the state university to materially reduce and 
probably dispense with the freshman and sophomore work. We 
are very definitely aiming in that direction in California, While 
the cost may be a little heavy, we feel nevertheless that it is some- 
thing which the state can afford to pay for. Ultimately we hope 
to see a junior college established in every county of any conse- 
quence in the state, so that every boy and girl will have a chance 
to secure in his own community what is better than the college 
course of thirty or forty years ago. ; 

The importance of freedom in work is very evident when we 
consider this junior college development. They must feel free 
to do whatever they find to be best, be it agriculture, mathematics, 
literary work, commercial work, household economics, or techni- 
cal courses. They must give what is wanted in their community, 
and give what means most to their community, and then their 
graduates, at the age of twenty, if they desire to go on, should 
find the university willing to receive them, if they can do the 
work which lies ahead, 

Now, looking ahead twelve or fifteen years, we hope to have in 
California a series of junior colleges covering the entire state. 
Almost every county will have one, supported by state and county 
funds. They can all be provided with automobile transportation 
within a radius of twenty miles or so, and by such means it will 
be possible to provide many boys and girls in each county with a 
better college education than our fathers obtained in the little 
church colleges half a century ago. 
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New Bedford Industrial School 
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Civics, as Taught in the New Bedford 
Industrial School 


Russe. B. Leonarp, Heap or DeparTMENT OF Retatep Work, 
Inpustr1aL Scuoot, New Beprorp, Mass. 


T is said that the reason for the lack of progress 
made by the Chinese nation is their strict adher- 
ence to the customs of their forefathers. But the 
Chinese are not the only people to be so hindered. 
In every nation and in every field of human activ- 
[ we find people regulating their living by prece- 
[ens established by others. Nor is this altogether 
wrong. Many times these customs are founded on 

snnbitidhes common sense and will prove in the end the best way. But 
often in accepting the good we also use that which in the light of 
our modern research is undesirable. 

In the field of education this doing as our fathers did has been 
even more common than in the fields of business or science. Our 
high schools of today emphasize this point since in the main the 
subjects taught are general or college preparatory rather than 
fitting for a business life, when, as a matter of fact, less than a 
quarter of our high school pupils enter college. 

So it was with a feeling of dissatisfaction with the old methods 
of teaching that we approached the idea of teaching Civics in the 
New Bedford Industrial School. That Civics should be taught 
there was no question. No one will disagree when I say that 
every boy attending school in the United States should be taught 
his duties and responsibilities as a member of a community. 
Our problem seemed to be, to find a better way to teach this 
subject. 

As in every efficiency movement we felt that the first step was 
to look over the ground and find what material we had to deal 
with. In New Bedford we have boys ranging from fourteen to 
nineteen years of age. These boys come from the public schools, 
anywhere from the sixth grade to the second year of high school 
and have had one year of training in the industrial school, for we 
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decided to begin Civics in the second year of the course. For the 
most part these boys come from families of moderate circum- 
stances. In many cases their parents need their wages as soon 
as they are qualified to get a position. These boys come to the 
school to learn a trade. They feel that they have spent as much 
time as they can afford acquiring a general education in the pub- 
lic school. Now they wish to learn a trade and earn money as 
soon as possible. Many of the boys have already worked during 
vacations and outside of school hours. Thus we can see that the 
attitude of the boy is intensely practical and to fulfill its pur- 
pose the school work should be conducted along practical lines, 
in fact, in many respects the school resembles ‘a factory or work- 
shop more than it does a school. The boy entering his classes with 
this attitude must at once be made to realize the value of the sub- 
ject to him as a workman. 

Having studied the type of boys to be taught, it was next neces- 
sary to look over the subject matter. We needed to see what part 
of this subject matter was practical for teaching and most likely 
to be needed by the tradesmen that these boys would become. First 
and foremost, every boy will become a voter, so he must be taught 
how to cast his vote on election day; how to consider the different 
candidates and judge their merits for the position desired by 
them; and how to consider each question presented to the voter 
for decision. Secondly, he must know how to use any methods of 
procedure employed by his community. For instance, he must 
know why and how he is taxed and where to pay those taxes; how 
to get a curbing in front of his house, ete. Thirdly, he must 
realize the need of experienced officers in charge of the city’s 
affairs and thus be ready to codperate with them in the fulfillment 
of their duties. More often than the average man realizes is the 
health officer balked and opposed in the enforcement of quaran- 
tine, not from any criminal intent, but from ignorance. For the 
same reason the school authorities have difficulty in making some 
children attend school. These facts make it evident that the cul- 
tivation of the proper spirit toward the activities of the city gov- 
ernment is as fully important as any other point. Then through- 
out the whole course we must strive to impress the boy with the 
idea that it is a solemn duty, since he has the right, to cast his 
vote. He should feel that it is as much an act of patriotism to 
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vote as it is to fight in the battle’s front in time of war. Indiffer- 
ence to voting is one of the greatest weaknesses of the republican 
form of government. 

This work must be covered in some logical order that no time 
may be lost, no points omitted, and that one may give adequate 
amount of time to each subject proportionate with its value. The 
order most commonly used is that, proceding, from the simple to 
the complex, from the easy to the difficult, and from the known 
to the unknown. Keeping always the ideal of practicability be- 
fore us, we have tried to lay the greater emphasis on those phases 
which touch the citizen most directly. With these points in 
mind we laid out an outline covering the material. The average 
man deals more with the city’s affairs than he does with the state 
or national, therefore the largest amount of work covers city 
conditions and activities. The city’s activities may be divided 
into the following groups: Protection, which includes fire, po- 
lice and military; Health, covering the Board of Health, sewer 
system, clinics, district nurses, etc.; Education; Transportation 
and Highways; Recreation and Social Welfare, which includes 
the various forms of courts and penal institutions; the General 
Government. These divisions are used by the City Government 
of New Bedford and we found them easily adapted to the state 
and national affairs. We called each division a unit and con- 
sidered it as such in the formation of our outline. In comparing 
them we could not decide on any one that was materially more 
difficult than any other. Furthermore, in endeavoring to pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, we realized that the aver- 
age boy of fourteen years has some idea of all these units, hence 
we decided to carry all the units along at the same time. This not 
only makes the work proceed logically from the easy to the diffi- 
cult, but it shows the relation of one unit to another and prevents 
any wrong ideas of the relative importance of each unit. 

Guided by the idea of arousing the boy’s interest at the very 
start, the unit, Protection, was taken first, believing that the 
boy’s love of excitement and heroism will be appealed to by the 
ideas of firemen, policemen, and soldiers. The City Government 
was reserved as last by reason of its more abstract nature and less 
concrete activities. IR order to carry these units along at the 
same time, it was found necessary to arrange our outline in the 
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form of a spiral. The dotted line represents the line of work 
passing through each unit consecutively on each level. These 
levels are arranged according to difficulty and importance. In 
deciding what the levels should be, we wished first to take the 
boy’s own ideas and knowledge of the subject and build on that. 
So the first level was called the Idea. Here the boy is allowed 
to tell what he knows of the subject with little direction from the 
teacher further than that of not allowing the discussion to become 
aimless or wander away from the subject at hand. The boy be- 
comes interested, for every child likes to talk about the things he 
knows or tell his experiences. A little information is gathered 
from listening to the various pupils report and from the comments 
made by the teacher on the subject, but above all, interest is 
aroused in the subject and a general idea is gained, not only of 
each unit, but of what the subject, Civics, is about, as well as the 
relation of the parts to the whole. 

The next level is not more difficult for the pupil if treated in 
the right way. This level deals with the need of each unit. Here 
little reference work is necessary, but the teacher by careful 
questioning brings the idea to the boy’s mind and makes them by 
their own reasoning find the answer. It should be a drill in learn- 
ing to think, which is an exercise much needed by pupils of the 
present day. At this point the boys will begin to gain rapidly 
under good teaching an appreciation of the benefits provided by 
the city. 

In taking up the level, Organization of each Unit, the boys 
begin to do real research work. At this point the boys should be 
shown the importance of skilled officers, and their responsibility 
in voting for the best man, which idea may be admirably brought 
out in other levels, but should-be emphasized here. The value of 
efficient organization must be shown and the study of Parliamen- 
tary Rule can well be brought in as a side issue. 

In studying Maintenance, the whole subject of taxation may 
be treated, as well as the appropriations for the various depart- 
ments. In taking up each unit the relation of the tax to the work 
of the unit must be clearly shown and any other way in which 
income is derived for that unit. 

The title, Services, How Obtained, for the next level is a 
trifle misleading, but no other name was available that expressed 
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the idea so well. This topic means the method by which the unit 
serves us personally. For instance, in the case of the fire depart- 
ment we get personal service by ringing the fire alarm. The boys 
make a detailed study as to what those services are. Such meth- 
ods of procedure as the obtaining of granolithic sidewalks in 
front of one’s residence come under this topic. 

Much less time is spent on Civics as pertaining to state affairs 
and still less on national; for beyond voting at election time the 
average citizen is little called upon to direct them. However, for 
cultural and broadening effect as well as patriot reasons, he should 
trace each one of these units through the state and national levels. 

When teaching the level, Civic Problems, we bring up the im- 
portant questions of the day with regard to each unit. These of 
course vary with the time and place. Very often these questions 
have been previously spoken of and their development watched. 
Time should now be taken to marshall all the facts and argu- 
ments on both sides. The teacher should not force his opinions on 
the pupils, but confine his efforts to showing the boys the need of 
looking on both sides of an argument before making a decision. 

Having formed our outline or plan of study, the next thing is 
to formulate our methods of teaching. In starting the work the 
teacher must hold himself ready to give plenty of thought and 
labor to make the work of interest to the boy. He should en- 
deavor to make the work practical and to instill the right attitude 
towards it. Upon the teacher rests the solemn duty of training a 
part of our future citizens, upon whose shoulders rests the welfare 
of our land. Although this influence may at first seem meager, 
it may be spreading in eyer widening circles for either right or 
wrong impressions. 

All the work in the New Bedford school is handled with the 
idea of no compulsory home work. However, if a boy wishes to 
do outside study or reading he is encouraged to do-so in every pos- 
sible way. Most of the actual work is done in the class period. 
The most common method is class discussion. Topics for diseus- 
sion are placed on the blackboard and then various ones are called 
upon to give some phase of the subject. Each boy has something 
different to tell and thus they gain much from each other. They 
also gain in their power of expression and ability to get up and 
talk before the class. The interest of all the boys is held because 
each is interested in the experiences of their classmates. 
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When questions arise which no one in the class can answer, it 
is referred to the next lesson. There are various ways of settling 
these questions. A boy may be selected to look it up in reference 
books while the rest of the class goes on with the work. Later he 
reads or orally reports to the class. The whole class may be asked 
to find out by questioning elders at home or some one boy, who 
has special opportunities, may be asked to find out. A more for- 
mal way is to choose a committee of two or possibly three to go 
directly to the persons concerned and inquire and then report 
to the class, This last method must be followed with a great deal 
of care. Permission must always be secured from the authorities 
beforehand. | The committee must be small so as not to be an 
intrusion and to make the responsibility felt by the boys.) It is 
wise to talk to the boys beforehand as to how to ask for the infor- 
mation and they must distinctly feel that a favor has been done 
them by the officials. In most cases the city officials are very glad 
to codperate with the school. This method if carried out to in- 
clude all the boys at some time has some very good results. It 
develops responsibility, interest in the subject at hand, ability to 
meet people easily, and a personal knowledge of some of the city’s 
departments. Certainly more information is retained by the 
boys than by reading a chapter on the same subject in a text book. 
Even those boys who have not served on a committee will remem- 
ber the work more easily for its connection with their own city, 
government about which they know more or less personally. / 

Occasionally, if there is a definite object in view, the whole 
class may be taken to visit an office or department, but this is 
hardly worth while for a sight-seeing trip. Last term I took a 
class to one of the fire stations. There a fireman explained by 
connecting alarm boxes how to ring an alarm and the mechanism 
of the system. This I considered an important object for a class 
visit as it was information every citizen should possess and could 
best be obtained in that way. Usually, however, the class time is 
too valuable to be spent in such a manner. 

Parliamentary Rules which are considered with Civics in our 
school are taught chiefly by the supervision of the boys’ organiza- 
tions.. The athletic association is the most fruitful result of this, 
as it takes in all the boys and teachers. Everything is conducted 
according to strictest rule, all the teachers codperating to see that 
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this is done. If there is time, it may bs well to use several class 
periods in teaching the principles and methods of starting a new 
club under Parliamentary Rules, 

In connection with the Civics also comes the responsibility of 
the weekly speakers at the school. These are men of responsible 
civic or business positions who speak about their work to the 
boys. It brings a new view-point to the work that the boys have 
been studying all the week. 

The use of text books has a place in the work, but to rely on 
them as is the usual custom will weaken the course. An ordinary 
method of teaching not only Civics but many other subjects has 
been, I believe, to select some text book on the subject and begin- 
ning with the first chapter cause the pupils to read and latér re- 
cite without books the facts presented therein. In some such man- 
ner the whole book is covered ; the work made more or less interest- 
ing according to the personality of-the teacher. No matter how 
much interest is put into the work by the teacher or how well 

learned the facts may be, the text book method cannot teach all 
that the subject should give to the pupils. 

This is particularly true in the case of teaching Civics. To} 
make the subject vital and worth while to the boys it must be kept 
up-to-date. Civics is predominantly a study of conditions in the 
present and a text book even though published last year, will not 
give the problems of this year’s election, for an instance. - Fur- 
thermore, in the survey of the subject we decided that the larger 
amount of time should be devoted to local affairs and to conditions 
in our home city in particular. Now an examination of the usual 
text book will reveal the fact that the arrangement is almost di- 
rectly opposite. Much space is given to the national government 
at Washington, nearly as much to state government, while that de- 
voted to city and town conditions is very meagre and quite gen- 
eral in character. So it may be seen that books of this character 
do not lend themselves readily to the study of Civics according to 
our outline. Neither will a book written for use in one specific 
city be adequate because of the difficulty encountered in making it 
up-to-date. Therefore I recommend that the text book be used 
as reference only. 

In taking up the work let the basis be the topical outline. 
It should be worked out very concisely by the teacher 
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and kept as a guide by the boys in their note-books. After 
the discussion of the topics on the outline, place as many 
different text books as possible in the hands of the boys and ask 
them to read all they can find upon the subject. Drill the boys in 


the use of the index and the table of contents. This method of | 


using the books teaches them how to look for information that they 
wish to acquire; gives them a broader outlook of the subject mat- 
ter; and by comparison of the books shows them the value of 
using more than one authority. The use of text books in some 
such manner as this, combined with other devices suggested in 
this article, will make the Civics course much more vivid to the 
boy. 

Besides the many books and pamphlets used as references, 
there is much other material which may be collected. The news- 


papers are ever full of interest. The boys should be encouraged | 


to read newspapers and select that which is true news. They 
should be taught of how little real importance the sensational 
divorce and murder stories are., Items and articles on develop- 
ment in city, state and national affairs should be cut out and 
brought into class. A large bu'letin board on which these articles 
can be posted is advisable. Many magazine articles and pictures 
may be used, as well as specimen ballots, tax bills, ete. These may 
be kept in a large scrap-book under appropriate headings or by 
some system of filing. They will prove very valuable for the 
pupil if kept open at all times for his use. 

Methods such as described, with some such outline, will cause 
much more mental labor on the part of the teacher than the old 
book methods of study and recitation. Unless one is a mental 
shirk the rewards will more than repay. The greater interest 
stimulated will cause Civics to be studied not only during class 
time, but all the time. For the boys’ ears are always listening to 
the things their minds are interested in, whether it be in the 
class room or in their homes. Furthermore, the teacher’s influ- 
ence will be directly felt by this method, leaving its impress to go 
on through the years as a guide to true patriotism.* 

* A carefully prepared series of Outlines in Community Civics, embodying the 


main ideas set forth in the above article, has been recentl ublished by the 
Publishers of Education—Editor. = ” 
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The Future of Latin and Greek 


Irving Wricut Smiru, Principat or Hien Scxoot, 
Srmssury, Conn. 


Ms TT future of Latin and Greek is to be the subject of 
i this paper. Are we taking part in the last sad rites 
T g attending the funeral of a well-beloved but very 
dead pair of subjects; or are we rather suffering 
is ike the travail which precedes the birth of a new life 
z for Latin and Greek? Are we witnessing the end 

or the beginning ? 

My purpose is to show the present relation of 
the classics to the most important educational tendency of the day, 
then to show what that relation may, and probably will, be in the 
future. 

It is not necessary to call attention to the fact that the 
greater portion of “this dim spot which men call earth” is shud- 
dering in the throes of an agonizing war, in which, we are told, 
autocracy is fighting democracy, notwithstanding the paradoxical 
position of Russia. Some assert that the conflict is between Kul- 
tur and Culture; a Kultur of materialistic efficiency but lacking 
in spiritual elements, a Culture which has the loftier elements 
but lacks efficiency. For the sake of argument grant the truth of 
these assertions. Such being the case, I maintain that a similar 
conflict is being waged in the educational world today, a conflict 
between autocracy and democracy, a conflict between immediate 
efficiency and ultimate well-being and happiness, namely, the con- 
flict between the practical, or bread-winning, studies and the cul- 
tural subjects. 

To compare our educational controversies with this great war 
in which the two bitterest enemies are autocratic Germany and 
Democratic England, may seem strange to you. But it is still 
more strange, if we consider the immense contributions to classi- 
cal learning made in the past by Germany, to note the “bated 
breath and whispering humblertess” with which the advocates of 
the so-called vocational subjects refer to modern German educa- 
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tion, in which tlie masses are offered the bread-winning subjects, 
while the broadening and enlightening subjects, the soul-inspir- 
ing subjects are reserved for a comparatively select few. It is 
fairly evident, I think, that such an educational system is admira- 
bly calculated to foster that spirit of class distinction on which de- 
pends the success of an autocracy. 

Are we not suffering a similar process of separating the masses 
from the intellectual aristocracy ? Materialism in education, which 
is perhaps the echo of materialism in religion during the past half 
century, tends to make of our pupils mere hand-workers, who lack 
the solace of inspirational training and discriminating breadth. 
The masses learn to perform the manual labor of the nation; the 
few receive the greater advantages. I ask if this is in accord 
with the spirit of our republic, which was founded with the under- 
standing that there be no class distinction and that, in so far as is 
possible, every man should have opportunities equal to those of 
every other? Does such a system promote Democracy ? 

Could we view this situation merely from the level of the barren 
plain of vocational education, we might well be appalled at the 
prospect. But as the breadth of view and extent of horizon which 
one enjoys on the mountain top are among the advantages we credit 
to the classics, it should be possible for us to see the relation of the 
past to the present and to the future. We may be sure that if the 
pendulum swings to one side with violence, it will swing almost 
equally far in the opposite direction unless its progress be hin- 
dered. 

Who set the pendulum swinging? Who carried it so far out 
of that safe middle ground that it broke away and swung over to 
the other side? Undoubtedly there were several causes, among 
them one that I have already mentioned: materialism in religion. 
But you may rule me out as a Philistine if another cause was 
not the narrow-mindedness, the dogmatism, and the self-suffi- 
ciency of that kind of classicist who has failed to grasp the true 
significance of his favorite studies, who teaches the technique of 
Latin grammar but not Latin life, who has not gained the Sense 
of Relative Values and the Power of Analysis so highly esteemed 
by President Faunce of Brown. This sort of classicist has not 
the ability to see things in their entirety. He can see them from 
one point of view only. He sees good in nothing but Latin and 
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Greek. He sees no good in anything else. Such views, in contrast 
to the professed liberalism of those who hold them, arouse the an- 
tagonism of others, who, being human creatures, retort in kind. 
They say there is no virtue in Latin and Greek; that all good is 
to be found in the study of carpentry, typwriting, forging, and 
bricklaying. . 

Now Latin was once almost as vocational a subject as book- 
keeping is today. The business of the world, the intercourse of 
people remote from one another depended upon Latin. Its value 
then lay in its power to correlate the present with the present. Its 
value today is wholly different. It correlates the past, the present, 
and the future. It helps us to acquire that Sense of Relative Val- 
ues to which I referred a moment ago. It enables us to see not 
only present good but also ultimate good, for we can study cause 
and effect in a civilization which was in some respects superior 
to our own. We have the opportunity to learn from the experi- 
ence of antiquity. 

Let me now speak of the probable future relation of the classics 
to the vocational subjects. I would suggest that there is food for 
thought in the fourth verse of the fourth chapter of Luke: “It is 
written, that man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
of God.” In no way can this be construed to mean that bread is 
either unnecessary or evil. It suggests rather that bread is a good 
thing, but that it is not sufficient, that it should be accémpanied by 
spiritual nourishment, that the soul as well as the body should be 
fed. We must not forget that He who influenced the race for 
good more than any other in all history, learned the carpenter’s 
trade. That His education was not wholly of the bread-winning 
type we may infer from what he was able to accomplish in the 
realm of the spirit. 

To assert that education should provide for temporal as well as 
spiritual welfare is to occupy a safe and sane position. It is im- 
pregnable. It is tantamount to saying that the education of the 
past has for a long time been lacking, in bread or practicality ; 
that the education of the present is tending toward a lack of the 
word of God or spirituality. To say that we, by the grace of God 
and by the wisdom and insight we have gained through re-living 
the life of the past,—seeing its strength but not overlooking its 
weakness,—that we are going to take the best of both types of edu- 
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cation and mould it into a type which shall more nearly approach 
the ideal than anything which has yet been proposed, to say this 
is to add practicality to spirituality. 

We might as well do this ourselves with as much grace as we 
can summon, for to this we are very likely to come before long, 
either because we will it or because we are unable to prevent it. 
There has never yet been a bitter and widespread reaction against 
existing conditions which has not left its impress on the times. 
Therefore we may not anticipate that the tidal wave of voca- 
tionalism will recede without having made some noticeable 
changes in the educational landscape. 

It may be of some comfort, however, to recognize that there are 
hints that the recession has already begun. There is a great 
awakening of religious consciousness among the people of our 
own country and elsewhere, It had begun before the war. It is 
rapidly deepening in intensity. As materialism affected educa- 
tion, so will a revival of religion affect it. We may even see the 
debt of religion to humanism repaid through the reviving of the 
languishing humanities by religion, a small-scale Reformation 
resulting in a small-scale Renaissance. 

Again, the experience of France offers hope to those who have 
the power to re-live the past in terms of the present. Just as 
France was unable to substitute the worship of God, so has France 
been unable to eliminate the classics from her curriculum, though 
all her educational forces were mobilized to this end and all but 
the bread-and-butter subjects stricken from the courses of study. 
With what result? The business men of France begged for a 
return to the good old days when education was not immediately 
so efficient but ultimately more so. 

Tn our own country, too, the same process is taking place. It 
started, we are told, in the following way: During the past few 
decades mechanical inventions without number entirely changed 
the productive power of labor. Business organizations increased 
both in size and in number until the imagination falters in con- 
templating the spectacle. Competition for markets became inter- 
national in its scope. Such stupendous changes produced a cor- 
respondingly great demand for men trained to business and the 
trades, bookkeepers, stenographers, mechanics, architects, and en- 
gineers. A loud ery for recruits went up and an entirely new type 
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of school answered the call. Business colleges, technical schools, 
industrial schools, manual training schools, trade schools, and 
even agricultural schools sprang up as if by the potency of some 
Jason who had sown the ground with dragon’s teeth. Their pur- 
pose was to provide their graduates with bread. This they did, 
forgetting that “it is written, that man shall not live by bread 
alone.” 

We are finding this out in remarkably short order. A note of 
warning was sounded at the National Convention of Superin- 
tendents in Cincinnati. Commissioner Claxton of Wash- 
ington, who comes as near being the national superintendent 
of education as Congress will at present allow, asserted that there 
is developing a nation-wide distrust of the strictly bread-winning 
type of education; that business men from one end of the coun- 
try to the other are beginning to prefer men of the old line educa- 
tion to the more highly specialized graduates of bread-and-butter 
institutions. The man of general education is found to possess 
greater possibilities for development than his more narrowly edu- 
cated competitor. The man who has specialized at the expense of 
a general education may know more about the details of business 
at the start, but he lacks the wide outlook, the extended survey, 
the exalted vision which are necessary to success, He is caged in 
by his own limited horizon, and like a horse in a treadmill he goes 
toiling on, day after day, without making any progress. The very 
business men who used to decry the old type of education because 
it lacked the element of practicality are now learning that the 
latest type of education is lacking in the element of spirituality. 
They have been going through the experience of having to clean 
house. The courts of our country have pronounced their business 
ethics too materialistic. Consequently there has been a general 
movement toward the introduction of spirituality into business. 
This will in turn require a regeneration and a reformation of our 
educational policies. Bread alone is not sufficient. 

At the same meeting, Professor Taft, our former President, is 
reported to have warned his hearers against specializing in one’s 
education before the fundamentals underlying all true education 
have been acquired. Supt. Maxwell of New York City said that 
the test of the efficiency of a school is not the number of operations 
a graduate can perform in a given time, but rather the attitude 
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toward the community and toward society as a whole shown by the 
graduate after he has reached maturity. In other words, not im- 
mediate efficiency but ultimate efficiency is the true test of edu- 
cation. 

A well-rounded education should contain both the humanities 
and the utilities, the Word of God and Bread. A compromise must 
then be made between the extreme Classicists and the extreme Vo- 
eationalists. The latter must admit that there is something more in 
life than mere material welfare; the former must admit that in a 
democracy every man must work and that he should have an op- 
portunity to take up that line to which he is best adapted. If a 
course in Agriculture induces the son of a farmer to attend the 
high school instead of returning to the farm as soon as he is grad- 
uated from the grammar school, then, in my judgment it has done 
him and the rest of humanity a service. If a course in Domestic 
Science can take a girl like one I have in mind in our Junior 
Class, a girl whose marks averaged 66.2 last year and whose 
greatest desire was to leave school, if, I say, it can take her, fill 
her with zeal, and send her through the first marking period with 
an average of 82 in six subjects, then it has done her and the rest 
of humanity a service. 

On the other hand, there is no fundamental reason why intel- 
lectual life should be separated from manual labor. It should be 
possible for every man to have training in the development of 
those inner resources which raise him above his physical environ- 
ment into the realm of the spirit. The farmer can be a clod or he 
can be one who “finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” The mechanic, 
with but eight or nine hours’ work a day, often has more leisure 
for a deep intellectual life than has the professional man. That 
the saloon claims so much of the day-laborer’s time, as it often 
does, is due not so much to his natural depravity as to his lack of 
training in any higher form of activity. Perhaps he did not ap- 
preciate his education, perhaps it was not suited to him, perhaps 
he had none at all. Who, more than these, who, more than the 
men whose lives are a daily routine of monotony need the inspira- 
tion of a mental life as broad and as deep as possible ? 

But the more that education becomes the right and privilege of 
‘the many rather than the few, the more we must remember that 


F 
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interests and purposes will differ. The time was when a boy took 
the equivalent of our high school academic course only if he were 
going to college. The total number of academy or high school 
pupils in the country was then small. The wonderful increase in 
the number of high schools and in the number of pupils attending 
them means, for one thing, that the high school has been reaching 
down an attractive and helping hand to those who would otherwise 
have but a grammar-school education. It is holding pupils who 
would ordinarily go to work as soon as the law allows. If then, 
we can serve the purposes of the many by offering them something 
which vitally affects their material welfare, and at the same time, 
perhaps without their knowing it, give them something which feeds 
their souls, are we not doing more good for humanity than to min- 
ister exclusively either tothe body or to the soul ? 

Now consider for a moment what has been done for the welfare 
of the human race in those countries where the principles of 
Democracy, the principles of equal and unsurpassed opportunities 
for everyone, have found expression either in the form of a limit- 
ed, constitutional monarchy or in the form of a republic. Think 
of Davy, Watt, Stephenson, Newton, Nightingale, Pasteur, Welles, 
Fulton, Morse, Whitney, Hoe, Lincoln, Edison, Burbank, and a 
legion of others. Those same principles of Democracy require 
that education be the common heritage of all. One of the means to 
tlus end is the presence in our high schools of uplifting, inspira- 
tional courses which are nevertheless vocational. We cannot omit 
them if our high schools are to appear worth while to the many; 
but we must not allow these courses to crowd out the humanities 


if we would have anything but a nation of Peter Bells, of whom 
Wordsworth said: 


“He travelled here, he travelled there ;— 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 


“He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell; 
They were his dwellings night and day,— 
But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
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“In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


To sum up, education contains two elements, the higher and 
the lower, the poetic and the prosaic, that which leads to spiritual 
well-being and that which leads to physical well-being. It is nec- 
cessary that part of one’s education shall be preparation for one’s 
life work. The longer this special preparation can be postponed, 
within reason, the better chance one has for spiritual development. 
Few of us can escape work in this life; none of us can honorably 
do so in democracy. Our danger, then, is not that we shall lack 
acquaintance with work, but rather that we shall fail to rise 
above it; that we shall be what has been described as “Sons of 
Martha” rather than “Sons of Mary”. 

It is with all this in mind that the position of Greek and Latin 
should be determined in any school, The mere facts that one 
learns in a vocational course are not nearly so valuable as the 
learning to view one’s work as part of the world’s work, to see it 
in its relation to other work and other people, to make it, perhaps, 
the point of departure from which one may penetrate by means of 
the humanities to the circumference of a broad horizon, which 
shall include all men and all times. 

The wisest plan, the safest course has been outlined for us by 
Ovid, and we can hardly do better than follow the wisdom of the 
ages, “Medio tutissimus ibis.” 


History from the View Point of the Grammar 
Grade Teacher 


James Le Count Cuestnut, Purtic Sconoors, Wasu,, D. C. 
OUTLINE. 


1. Introduction. (History, Reformation). 
2. The teacher’s preparation. 
A. All embracing. 
I. Explain. 
It. Need. 
B. Should develop analytic powers. 
I, Through study of Cause and Effect. 
II. Through Power to outline. 
C. Cultural product. 
3. Outline as teacher’s point of classroom attack: 
A. Ease with which History allows this. 
B. The orderly form of thought thus developed. 
I. Value for training. 
II. Need for proper interpretation of history. 
C. The character of the outline. 
D. Proof of the fitness of this method for grammar grades. 
4. Conclusion. 


1. InrropvuctTion. 


[u [i within the last twenty or twenty-five years 


there was no course in the curricula of American 
Universities that was more abused than history. 
This was the left over subject and was thrust upon 
the instructor quite irrespective of his fitness. As 
a result, the rich returns which ought to have ac- 
erued from a thoroughly rational study of this 
important branch were never realized. And still 
more to be lamented—in as much as great incentives to educational 
methods of procedure have found and probably always will find 
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their origin in the higher institutions—the secondary and elemen- 
tary schools fell prey to the same evil. 

Within the limits of the time above indicated, however, a re- 
form movement started to make itself felt. And at present the 
struggle for better and more sane history teaching has found firm 
footing even in the secondary school world and is also beginning 
to be felt in the realm of the elementary school. 


II. Tracuer’s PREPARATION. 


The truth of the statement that knowledge of a subject does not 
necessarily carry with it power to teach that branch is beyond 
question. On the other hand, however, the fact cannot be over- 
looked that, without a knowledge of a subject all attempts to 
teach it are futile. By virtue of this last statement, then, our at- 
tention is focussed on the problem of the teacher’s preparation. 

Nothing short of a thorough, all embracing preparation can 
suffice. But let us set a standard as to what ought to be considered a 
thorough, ali embracing preparation. In the first place the pres- 
ent day teacher of history in the grammar grades should be fa- 
miliar with the important happenings of Ancient History, of Me- 
diaeval and Modern European History and of U. 8S. History. In 
the second place, these events should be appreciated in their full 
significance. In each instance the social, economic, religious 
and constitutional aspects should be well defined and clearly es- 
tablished in the mind of the one who is to teach. 

The need of such a preparation can be made clear very easily 
by the citation of a few practical cases which will forcefully in- 
- stance the claim. Take for example our present day jury system. 
Who can be -thoroughly familiar with it or fully appreciate its 
largest significance unless he be acquainted with the activities in 
the time of the Early Plantagenets which gave us this priceless 
boon? Again, who can be a good teacher of colonia] history with- 
out first being intimately acquainted with the phase of English 
religious history that incited these new world settlements? For 
another case, turn to the epoch-making voyage of Columbus. No 
one can thoroughly understand or comprehend this magnificient 
work unless he has been a good student of European History of at 
ieast two or three hundred years previous to this time. Still an- 
other instance is found in the pre-revolutionary taxation struggle. 
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The slogan of the colonies was “No taxation without representa- 
tion”. But to fully understand and appreciate the positions of 
England and America, necessitates a perfect understanding of the 
ideas that each had of representative bodies, Again, our difficul- 
ties in forming a Constitution can only be comprehended as one 
is cognizant of the structure of the English constitution. So also 
any insight into the War of 1812 premises a knowledge of the 
activities on the continent due to the Napoleonic upheaval. Last, 
iet the question be asked, who can understand the real true issue 
of nullification which !ater disguised itself as Secession, without 
being aware of the great economic “hand behind the throne”? In 
the same manner connections could be traced still further back 
and our present legal and municipal systems could be shown to 
bear a strong Roman coloring. And again and again this relating 
process might be continued back to the earliest times, 

Thus it is seen from these few instances that the activities of the 
whole world from the beginning are but a series of connected 
events. From this it becomes evident that all happenings are re- 
lated. The whole great world is one stage; it is but different phases 
of the great drama of human progress that are enacted in the his- 
tories of different countries. 

The necessity of such a well rounded preparation is well em- 
phasized by the following words taken from the report of “The 
Committee of Seven”: A person with a meagre information can- 
not have a wide outlook; he cannot see the relative importance of 
things unless he actually knows them in their relations.* 

Right at this point, a consideration of the benefits aside from 
the pure academic training, which a teacher will gain from such 
preparation suggests itself. 

Professors Dewey and McClellan say in their book entitled “The 
Psychology of Number”, that what the teacher needs is “Power to 
master, and not be mastered by the facts and ideas of whatever 
kind which may be crowding in upon the mind . . . to take in a 
word and ‘chaos’ of experience and reduce it to harmony and 
system.” This power, they claim, “is an essential mark of the 
clear thinker” and “is the prime qualification of the clear teach- 
er.” And it is identically such a result as this that will be produced 
by the accurate study of history. The laws of cause and effect which 


* Bee History, in the School Report of the Committee of Seven, page 3. 
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serve as the foundation of history make this possible. None but 
an analyst can trace the growth of cabinet government in Eng- 
land, picking out here and there the causes and connecting them 
with the effects and rejecting here and there spurious and non- 
effective details, until the present day system with all its intrica- 
cies has been evolved. Again, only a keen, analytic thinker of the 
type above mentioned can work out comprehensively the diver- 
gencies in ideals, social, economic and religious, between the 
North and South at the beginning of the Titanic struggle of the 
sixties. 

Furthermore, this power finds its fullest expression in the abili- 
ty to outline. And every teacher in the grammar grades teaching 
history should be able to make an outline of the history work he 
teaches. Here it is that the power to sift, and to narrow down to 
bare essentials makes itself most forcefully felt. 

But there is a still further benefit of another but important type 
that must not be passed over, namely: the culture product. Few 
there are who question this statement: It is hard to find a subject 
that can excel history as a culture producer. For widening the 
vision, for developing keen and comprehensive sympathy with 
great world activities, for creating an appropriate appreciation of 
the heroic and noble, for stocking the mind with a store of rich, 
helpful and stimulating treasures, history stands for “par excel- 
lence,” along side of literature. 


Ill. Tae Ovrime as THe Tracuer’s Pornt or Criassroom 
ATTAOK. 


After this careful consideration of the teacher’s preparation it 
seems fitting to turn to the teacher’s point of classroom attack. 
J The only feasible, practical and scientific method of procedure is 
the outline. 

At the outset, the ease with which history permits of such 
treatment makes a strong plea for it. History moves by definite 
and fixed laws of cause and effect. The activities within a coun- 
try may all be arranged in certain great periods. A few great, im- 
portant, far reaching motives serve as the cause pivot, around which 
swing all the events in the history of any people. A few singu- 
larly similar and but slightly modified directing influences of 
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human progress form the skeleton which is to receive its filling 
out in the form of a multiplicity of lesser and subordinate details. 
An example from American History might serve to make my 
meaning clear. The period 1783 to 1789 has been termed The 
Critical Period. Now, this critical condition is the permeating 
spirit of this above mentioned set of years. Nothing is certain; 
nothing is fixed in the connecting link era, The Articles and their 
failure, entailing almost financial disaster and threatening even 
territorial integrity, serve as the keynote to the first half. The 
difficulties of forming and adopting a constitution which was to 
be suitable to the needs of the people serves as the guide to the 
study of the second half. These are the controlling factors in the 
great elements of the onward rush of human history. All 
other happenings are subordinate to them. This instance then 
serves as an illustration of the claim that history easily permits 
of outlining. 

The next point to notice in connection with the outline is the 
orderly form of thought it develops. Of course history is “par ex- 
cellence,” a content subject, but at the same time an educative 
value which can be derived from a subject without in any way 
impairing its educational characteristic ought by all means to be 
obtained. This is true in the case of the use of the outline for a 
guide in the study of the subject now under consideration. 

The position of the outline in conjunction with the study of 
history is analogous to the outline in composition work; it en- 
livens and enriches content instead of stunting it. The orderly 
form of thought which will be developed by pupils in such a pro- 
cedure as this, the intelligent training in studying which they will 
thereby receive, cannot be overestimated. And say what you may, 
when this end ‘has been accomplished the goal has been attained 
and the mellenium of the school child reached. To see—and the 
outline form of treatment will produce this seeing—that the mass 
which he is handling is made up of a series of related events mov- 
ing in accord with the well defined laws of cause and effect; to 
appreciate that laws regulate and that human activities do not re- 
spond to the beck and call of accident, cannot but have a strong, 
lasting and helpfully moulding effect upon the plastic mind of the 
child whose personal horizon is just being lighted by the sun of 
adolescence. To do such a thing as this for the child is alone io 
raise for one’s self a monument “perenntus aere.” 
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But let us go even further and see if the use of the outline is 
not imperative if a proper interpretation of historical data is to be 
secured. In order for the child to have a basis upon which to go, 
an opportunity for judging, he must possess a stock of facts. It 
is indeed too well established a psychological tenet to call for dem- 
onstration, namely: that related things are much more easily re- 
tained and used than isolated and consequently meaningless ones. 
Now, the related framework which the outline makes use of will 
tend to bring about this very effect. How much easier it is for the 
pupil to carry the essential facts of the Civil War in mind when 
they are grouped around a skeleton form that relates them to the 
four great plans of the Union forces. The problem is simplified 
at once. On the other hand to ruthlessly thrust the text book into 
the child’s hand and to turn him loose to aimlessly browse about 
in the same field is to invite intellectual “chaos” and pave the way 
for failure. 

Furthermore, while the child is more easily getting the basis of 
facts he is at the same time seeing these facts in their related 
sense. The philosophy, the true meaning of the things is being 
brought out. He is not only getting the fact but he is striking out 
and seizing the foundation for the content product which it is the 
function of history teaching to bestow upon him. Without this 
relating power your pupils will be stricken dumb before the ap- 
parently unwieldy mass of historical data. It was just this kind 
of training—a training which will be produced by the conscien- 
tious use of the outline— that the late Dr. Gordy had in mind 
when he said: “Unless a man has that sort of training that enables 
him to trace national conditions to their origin he is sure to be 
imposed upon by the fallacy which logicians call ‘false logic.’ A 
countless multitude of facts precede every event. To assume that 
any one of these is its real cause, without considering its natural 
fitness to produce the effect is to be guilty of that fallacy.”* The 
same holds good for the student of history. Such a condition can 
mean only one ultimate result—intellectual weakness. 

But this discussion of the outline would be quite incomplete 
were not some mention made as to its general characteristics. 

It is highly essential that all outline headings should be as sug- 
gestive as possible. They become valuable in proportion to the 


* Gordy’s “A Broader Elementary Education,’”’ pages 245-46. 
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amount they call up in the mind of the pupil. The citation of a 
case or two will serve to illuminate my nieaning. In the struggle 
of the people of England vs. the Stuarts for Constitutional liber- 
ty, a struggle in which every thing hinged on the control of the 
purse—Charles I. dismissed parliament and ruled alone. This sub- 
period from 1629-40, has been styled, “The Personal Rule of 
Charles I.” and surely no topic could better call back to the mind 
the enormities of the economic and religious abuses of the period, 
abuses which finally culminated in civil warfare, This heading 
shows that the king alone was in power, from which we recall the 
cause of the struggle and thence our minds naturally and 
easily go to the events resulting from this dictatorial guardian- 
ship. Such then is an example of what is meant by the statement, 
suggestive heading. The title “Critical Period” for the years from 
1783-89 in American History also serves as an illustration of the 
same point. 

Highly important also, is it that an outline be as short as possi- 
ble; it should be worked over and narrowed to its barest limits. 
Consider carefully that it is the framework and not the entire 
aggregate of details. It is like unto the structural steel skeleton of 
a great building—it is but the basic or fundamental element of 
the great, to-be-finished superstructure. The question, however, 
as to how far it should be narrowed must ultimately rest with the 
maker. Nevertheless, it is safe to say, that the narrowing should 
never be of such type as to éxclude the controlling and directing 
forces. The following is a good law: Give as topics only those 
points which are controlling influences, and assign the position of 
topic to only such ideas as cannot be fused with others without 
impairing the clearness of thought. To be able to do this correctly 
is, of course, to be in possession of a fine art—an acquirement 
which cannot result in any way save through making careful and 


painstaking study of outlines. 


In this concluding paragraph on the outline it seems well to 
adduce evidence to establish the fitness of this “a prior’” method 
of procedure at the stage of development in which children are, at 
this period of school life. The average age of children in grammar 
grades is from_a minimum of about 11 years to a maximum of 
about 15 years. The following statements come from Dr, Hall’s 
work on Adolescence*, and bear on that stage. In speaking of the 


*\Adolescence, Vol. 11, P. 481. 
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result of some experiments we find this paragraph: “Both legiti- 
mate and critical inferences increased after eleven (11) while 
imaginary inferences at that age had nearly reached their max- 
imum.” Here is another statement along the same line: “From all 
this was inferred the necessity—omitting all that is aside from 
the main line of the story,—of bringing out cause and effect. 
Here also, is another deduction: “It is the age of questioning, 
exploration, investigation, testing ideas, men and the world.” 

Dr. J. S. Taylor in speaking along the same line states that, 
“The interest in cause and effect is surprisingly great in children, 
culminating at the age of about 14.* 

In discussing the period which is now appearing in the life of 
the child Dr. Harris issues the following authoritative charac- 
terization: “The second stage of thought, which we may call un- 
derstanding, knows better what is essential; it regards relations as 
essential ... It has made the discovery of truly essential rela- 
tions—each thing is relative to every other, and there is recipro- 
cal or mutual dependence.”’+ 

These arguments coming as they do, “ex cathedra,” establish be- 
yond question the suitability of the method advocated. 


IV. Concrvsron. 


In conclusion, then it seems eminently fitting that we exalt 
the need of broad historical knowledge on the part of the teacher— 
the leader of children. The guide must have that breadth of vis- 
ion and depth of insight which is characteristic of a prophet. To 
tower far above those who are being led is an absolute necessity 
on the part of the pedagogue. “Knowledge is power” and only 
through the full possession of it in the world of history can the 
teacher hope to bring about large historical results in the mind, 
and consequently, in the life conduct of the pupil. “He who would 
bring back with him the wealth of the Indies, must carry with him 
the wealth of the Indies.” There is no scope to teaching without 
largeness of conception on the part of the teacher. 

Finally, it is that same largeness that is to be developed in the 
pupil. The stress is to be on the acquisition of what is called 
Power. To this end the teacher should work by a rational and com- 


* Dr. J. S. Taylor Educational Foundations, Dec., 1909. 
+t Psychological Foundations of Education, Page 33, Dr. Harris. 
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prehensive training of the pupil in the study of the record of man. 
Completeness of living, necessitates a mind of poise rather than one 
stocked with cold, bare facts. The teaching of history in the schools 
should have for its motto: “quality not quantity; growth not 
grind ; development and not a spongelike absorption.” And in the 
ultimate this power will mean: power to see the revealed truth of 
Him in whom, “we live and move and have our being.” In work- 
ing toward this end, the true aim of real education, indeed of real 
life, is being made the goal. The finite mind is progressing to its 
divinely appointed end; the full understanding of the infinite, the 
attaining of the standard of Christ, the qualitative standing on 
par with God. And when this final step in the evolution of man 
has been made, then indeed social efficiency has been obtained. 











The Logical Problem of Coeducation 


Proressor Hersertr P. Patterson, Pu. D., Mircurerty, Sout 
DaKora. 


{oemmommun & FY RHAPS there is no one educational problem over 

which more discussions arise than that of coeduca- 

b tion. It is ever reappearing, and yet never solved. 

Not only do thinking people at large differ in their 

attitude toward coeducation, but educators them- 

= selves are unable to agree as to its proper place in 

= educational systems. In practice there appears to be 

mcm, — cuite as much variety as in theory, and arguments 

based upon specific illustrations are offset by arguments based 
upon equally specific illustrations of an opposite character. 

In the midst of such apparent confusion, a logical analysis of 
the problem should prove of value. If our thoughts upon this per- 
plexing problem can be clarified but a little, some progress will 
have been made toward a better understanding of the real issue 
and hence toward the true solution. 

In Plato’s Republice—which Rousseau has called “the finest 
treatise on education ever written,’’—it is maintained that the edu- 
cation of women should be similar to that of men. The reason for 
this similarity of education is the essential similarity of their na- 
tures. Whatever difference of nature exists between man and 
woman is merely quantitative and not qualitative, according to 
Plato. 

“Do we divide dogs into he’s and she’s, and take the masculine 
gender out to hunt, or have them to keep watch and ward over the 
flock, while we leave the females at home, under the idea that the 
bearing and suckling their puppies hinder them from sharing in 
the labors of the males? No, he said, they share alike; the differ- 
ence between them is only one of strength and weakness... . 
Then if women are to have the same duties as men, they must 
have the same education? Yes. . . . All the pursuits of men are 
the pursuits of women also, and in all of them a woman is only a 
lesser man. . . . You would admit that thesame education which 
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makes a man a good guardian will make a woman a good guard- 
ian; for their original nature is the same? Yes.” 

Aristotle, however, did not agree with his master in regard to 
the proper education of woman. The natures of man and woman, 
thought Plato’s famous pupil, are essentially different, and ac- 
cordingly their education should differ. Instead of a mere quanti- 
tative dissimilarity between the sexes, Aristotle holds to a real qual- 
itative difference. In the Politics, he writes as follows :— 

“So it is naturally with the male and the female; the one is su- 
perior, the other inferior; the one governs, the other is governed. 
. . - The temperance of a man and a woman are not the same, nor 
their courage, nor their justice, though Socrates thought otherwise ; 
for the courage of the man consists in commanding, the woman’s in 
obeying ; and the same is true in other particulars. . . . The tem- 
perance and courage of a man and a woman are different from 
each other; for a man would appear a coward who had only that 
courage which would be graceful in a woman, and a woman would 
be thought a talker who should take as large a part in the conver- 
sation as would become a man of consequence. The domestic em- 
ployments of each of them are also different; it is the man’s busi- 
ness to acquire subsistence, the woman’s to take eare of it.” 

The logical problem of coeducation may be found by comparing 
these two positions. Is the chief difference between man and wom- 
an merely quantitative, as Plato asserts it to be, or is there a real 
qualitative difference, as Aristotle maintains? Upon the answer 
to this question depends the general attitude toward coeducation. 
For if the male and female natures are qualitatively alike, then it 
is possible to educate both in one way; but if there are two differ- 
ent natures to be educated, there is need of two separate types of 
education. 

Stated in other terms, the question comes to be this:—Are man 
and woman to be thought of as a single species under the broad 
genus “animal nature” with common characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them from lower animals, or are they to be thought of as 
two separate classes under the common species “human nature” 
with diverse qualities which, while complimentary, are yet differ- 
ent and requiring separate types of education? These two classifi- 
cations of the sexes are not wholly incompatible, and it is possible 
to harmonize them in a more comprehensive conception. There is 
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a tendency, however, to over-emphasize either the similarities that 
exist between man and woman or their dissimilarities, and it is 
this tendency which is largely responsible for division of opinion 
upon the question of coeducation. 

The difficulty would not be so great if it were possible to deter- 
mine which were the more important—the similarities or the dis- 
similarities. The facts seem to be that many important differences 
between the sexes exist, and quite as many and as important 
similarities. One is forced to recognize the three natures: “manly 
nature,” “womanly nature,” and “human nature”. “Human na- 
ture is inclusive of qualities common to both man and woman, 
while “manly nature” and “womanly nature” are expressive of 
divergent qualities. The logical problem, then, comes to be the 
relating properly in a scheme of education these three “natures”. 

In any definite attempt thus to relate these “natures”, the time 
element must be taken into account, and a psychology which gives 
emphasis to growth regarded as basic. While it is probably true 
that at all ages of life these “natures” are to be found present, it is 
not necessarily true that the same importance is to be attached to 
each throughout the life process. There is the possibility that at 
certain ages the “human nature” will be relatively stronger than 
the “manly” and “womanly” natures, while at other ages the re- 
verse may be true. The place to be occupied by coeducation in 
any general system of education, then, would not be a constant, 
but rather a variable, and the actual amount of coeducation at any 
given time would be directly proportional to the amount of “hu- 
man nature” and inversely proportional to the amount of “manly” 
and “womanly nature” present. 

If, for example, the genetic type of psychology be assumed as 
fundamentally correct in its contention that growth is a pro- 
cess of individuation, then “womanly nature” and “manly na- 
ture” would be viewed as gradual emergencies from an earlier 
“human nature” common to both. Such a process seems to be sym- 
bolized in our language, the terms “child” and “children” being 
used for several years before the terms “boys” and “girls” com- 
pletely displace them, if, indeed, they ever do before the time 
comes for such terms as “youth” and “maiden”, “young man” 
and “young lady”. The divergence of the sexes begins to appear 
quite clearly at the period of adolescence, a period characterized by 
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the numerous changes, both physiological and psychological, which 
are taking place. If, then, education is to take advantage of the 
natural development, this age of adolescence seems to be the ap- 
propriate time for properly shaping the “womanly nature” and 
the “manly nature” according to such ideals of womanhood and 
manhood as are able to be formulated by educators. Since the 
“womanly nature” and “manly nature” are expressive of the dis- 
similarities between the sexes, it appears that the later stages of 
our educational systems should tend to be less coeducational. The 
curricula for the two sexes would diverge more and more; the 
education of womanhood would not aim to duplicate with-exact- 
ness the education of manhood, but rather seek to realize its own 
proper ideals. The secondary and higher institutions of learning 
would cease attempting to eradicate the differences between the 
“womanly” and the “manly” natures; no longer would efforts to 
compromise result in the failure to realize the ideal education for 
either. Some of the differences between the sexes which hitherto 
have been largely ignored would receive their proper emphasis, 

That more separation of the sexes will find its way into our 
educational systems is a safe prophecy. The steadily increasing 
stress upon vocational training already has tended to emphasize the 
need of separate classes for boys and girls, The impossibility of 
giving instruction in sexual morality to coeducational classes 
points to the same need. The growing idea of the importance of 
physical education, and the impossibility of giving the same physi- 
cal training to both sexes, argues for more separation. Are not 
all of these indicative of the failure to emphasize properly the edu- 
cation of the “manly nature” and the “womanly nature”? The 
movement which lies immediately before us appears to be away 
from “human nature” and coeducation toward the “womanly” and 
“manly” natures and more separation of the sexes. Complete sep- 
aration, however, is quite as illogical as complete coeducation, and 
the pendulum must never rest at either extreme position. In the 
desire to train the “manly nature” and the “womanly nature” we 
must not lose sight of the common nature which both possess. . 

The ideal education includes all three “natures”, and the logical 
problem of coeducation will always be the search for their true re- 
lationship. The opposite positions of Plato and Aristotle must be 
harmonized in an education which, while favoring neither, in- 
cludes both. 











Teaching Thrift as a Branch of Public 
Instruction 


Anprew Price, SeatT_e, WASHINGTON. 


mE? ANY schemes have been evolved for elevating the 

masses, but they have utterly failed in their purpose 

M unless there has been a previous development of 

character and mind which were capable of wisely 

using the opportunities thus made available. As‘ a 

result, when we are confronted with an industrial 

: or moral problem we turn to education as essential 

* to its solution, for education is a ladder for indus- 

trial reform and illiteracy is an insurmountable impediment. 

Without education there is no progress, and without progress 
there is no advance in civilization. 

Although education aims at the perfection of the individual, yet 
there are certain fundamental principles which are conceded 
should be taught to all, and certain elements which should be de- 
veloped and made a potent force in the character of the individual, 
which will conduce not only to his own welfare and betterment, 
but also that of mankind. 

Due to the great variety of local conditions and environments 
which must be considered in the framing of courses of instruc- 
tion in different localities, there is no best system of education, 
and any system is efficacious only in proportion to its ability to 
conform to local and ever changing conditions. In spite of this, 
there are. certain basic principles, silent it is true, yet on which 
education is founded and from which it grows, for history shows 
it has grown from the days when fathers taught their sons how to 
kill wild boars, up to the present when it requires a catalog of over 
eight hundred pages to merely describe the courses of instruction 
in one of our modern universities. 

With the growth of education there have been changes; a suc- 
cession of modifications, alterations and adaptations, constant re- 
formation of studies; adding here, placing more emphasis there, 
always at the dictate and direction of time and conditions. 

One of our greatest instructors tells us “the object of education 
should be to increase the usefulness of man—usefulness to him- 
self and others. Every human being should be taught that his first 
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duty is to take care of himself and that to be self respecting he 
must be self supporting. He should be taught to deal with things 
as they are—with life as it is. This would give the feeling of in- 
dependence which is the firmest foundation of honor, of character.” 

Many schools have done much to make the young of our nation 
useful, yet the majority have lost sight of the fact that no matter 
how good a provider a person may be, that provision is useless un- 
less by some means it is nurtured and made to do the utmost good. 
Evidence of this fact is found in all parts of the universe and espe- 
cially in our own country where we often see men earning good 
salaries yet utterly unable to lay by a penny, and, dying leave the © 
world and their families little better off for their existence. The 
curse of the people of our nation is not so much improvidence as it 
is lack of ability to wisely use and manage the results of their 
labor. 

Thus education can not justly stand for one thing and life 
for another ;—they should work in harmony. What we learn in 
our schools we must practice in our lives, and education of what- 
ever nature, should be in a very great degree practical. 

Acknowledging thrift and its resulting qualities of system, self 
restraint and independence, to be one of the most desired virtues 
and one to be taught in our schools, the question is how it can best 
be inculeated into the minds of the young. Experience teaches that 
the incorporation into the regular school regime of the system of 
School Savings Banks is one of the most valuable aids to this end. 

As an educational factor it is most valuable. The results of 
regular earning, saving and depositing week by week, show the 
child the value of thrift and economy, and those who have adopted 
the habit tend to help the others, for when the latter see the things 
or good which has resulted from the savings of their play-fellows, 
they appreciate the value of such thrift. Moreover, regular saving 
is strongly marked in the character growth of those who practice 
it. With a few'as examples, the good is widespread and helps all. 

In order to increase their savings many pupils practice self de- 
nial and are industrious, which results in giving them a sense of 
self respect and independence which is so important in the Amer- 
ican youth. Their labors and accumulated savings prove to them 
their usefulness, and the realization of this fact develops in them 
thought for the future and creates a desire for knowledge neces- 
sary to success. 
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In the actual operation of the School Savings Bank, in which 
the children take the greater part, many things are impressed 
upon their receptive minds. It gives them practical business ex- 
perience and correct information concerning the general financial 
systems of their country, which many would not otherwise receive. 
Great importance attaches to this fact, for the average girl 
or woman has little or no knowledge concerning these matters, 
and in her hands often lies the success or failure of a household. 
By her waste in the home, she can destroy it; or, by her frugality, 
learned while in school, she can be the medium to a higher and 
better plane of living. Moreover, the plan teaches all the pupils, 
system, something which every instructor tries in many unsuc- 
cessful ways to impart to the children under his care. In the teach- 
ing of Arithmetic, Interest, Bookkeeping, Banking, and in fact 
all commercial and economic subjects, the School Savings Bank 
is of inestimable aid, for it gives the child an idea of these, in 
terms with which he is perfectly familiar. 

Instructors who have had supervision of School Savings Banks 
and long experience with them, all testify in support of these 
facts. They further state, as the school age is the most impressive, 
the effects of the system are lasting throughout life. This has 
been proven in Germany, where it is estimated three-fourths of 
the existing Savings Deposits resulted from School Savings Banks. 
In fact, as an educator, the system covers a larger field than just 
the schools, for there are many grown people who are still children 
in money matters, and they receive instruction in such from the 
printed matter, pass books, checks and deposit slips which their 
children bring home. 

There are other values to a system than those for which it was 
created, and we should bear this fact in mind in studying its ef- 
fects, for no course in the curriculum of a school is given especial- 
ly for the direct results of its pursuance. Rather, that in its mas- 
tery, the scholar will develop his reasoning power and broaden his 
mental vision. Thus it is with School Savings Banks. 

Viewing these benefits from a strictly commercial point we see 
that the savings of school children often represent their start iu 
life and act as the basis of their future capital. This added to the 
practical business experience which they receive, aids them in fac- 
ing the storms of life with some assurance of winning. This 
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knowledge acquired in school engenders in their spirit the neces- 
sity of present saving for future need, and in consequence they 
always have a bank account; the nucleus of which is their school 
savings. Another feature of schcol banks is the children’s ac- 
counts not only often instruct their parents about Savings Banks, 
but are the means of getting them to open accounts in local insti- 
tutions. In some cases where the parents have been too proud to 
deposit their small savings, they have had their child act as their 
agent in so doing. 

Those who have been closely connected with the system and are 
familiar with its workings recount many stories of such accounts, 
and the objects of their owners in accumulating their pennies. 
This is an interesting phase of the question, for the word “sav- 
ing” does not imply that what is saved is not consumed. Statistics 
prove a large percentage of the scholars save with some good ob- 
ject. And here let me state that this very fact proves that the sys- 
tem does not tend to develop a spirit of “parsimony and jealousy” 
among the children. Instances are many where savings accumu- 
lated by children have been a great help to families in time of 
sickness, or when the head of the family has been thrown out of 
work, says F’. R. Hathaway, formerly Superintendent of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools, or as J. K. Gotwals, formerly 
Superintendent of Norristown, Pennsylvania, Public Schools, says, 
“money that might have been foolishly spent has been used for 
family support in times of need.” If the system does no more than 
teach the habit of restraining “present indulgence” for “future 
advantage” it is well worth while. 

Most successful charitable organizations and reform agencies 
are based on the principle that man must be made to help himself 
by “exercising his inherent power and by husbanding his own re- 
sources.” The hunger for immediate satisfaction and the clamor 
of impulsive desires is universal. It is only when the individual 
is able to look into the future and see what it has in store for him, 
to realize the pain and deprivations and the accompanying weak- 
ening of power that results from wanton waste, that he is able to 
muster sufficient force to check his spendthrift inclinations. In 
aiding children of such tendencies the School Savings Bank plays 
an important role. It does not rely upon precept; but rather on 
indoctrinating by drill into the child, the habit of thrift, which 
once formed is “the possessor’s second nature.” 
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When thrift is taught in the schools it is taken into almost every 
home. This resulting widespread frugality reduces pauperism and 
the attendant expense necessary to keep this class. The desire to 
save among the boys has a tendency to cause them to give up the 
use of cigarettes and all forms of tobacco. In communities where 
School Savings Banks are in vogue many places supported by 
slot machines have been compelled to close their doors for lack of 
patronage. The same spirit tends to prevent pool playing and 
gambling. The system works a powerful influence in checking the 
growth of all evil habits. It builds character. According to Mr. F. 
H. Spein, “another proof of the good accomplished is the fact that 
the transient candy and confectionery stands that unusually did 
business near some of our schools have nearly all quit on account 
of lack of patronage.” Mr. F. S. Weaver, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Hartford, Connecticut, gives the following account of a 
School Savings Bank in a certain district of that city, to-wit:— 
“This bank was formed, not primarily as a Savings Bank, but to 
prevent children from spending money at the nearby candy stores 
in the morning and getting into bad shape during the forenoon 
from too little breakfast and too much sweets. It has been very 
successful.” Many similar instances have occurred throughout 
the country. The Worlds National Womans Christian Temperance 
Union after careful investigation of the system, “took up its work 
as a department and are aiding in its extension, because they saw 
its value as a ‘temperance force’.”’ 

We all agree with Doctor Elmer Ellsworth Brown when he said, 
“T am confident that a proper teaching of thrift, in connection 
with the teaching of sound ideas with reference to expenditure, 
must occupy a large place in our educational work in years to 
come.” That the School Savings Bank is the “proper teacher of 
thrift” is proven by the experience of educators for more than 
87 years. Mr. Brown himself, further said, “in some form or 
other the Savings Banks can help very materially in the promo- 
tion of education in this direction.” The late Wm. T. Harris 
said, “The School Savings Banks have already yielded excellent 
results in this direction.” 

Seeing and appreciating the need of such instruction, School 
Savings Banks were established first in Goslar, Germany, in 1820. 
The idea rapidly spread and was adopted in other schools of that 
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country. Thence it went into France, where it was established in 
Le Mans in 1834 and its true value was proven. So convinced were 
people of its exceptional worth as an adjunct to public instruction, 
that they made it a part of the French National Educational Sys- 
tem, which it still remains. 

Between 1874 and 1886 there were established in France 24,- 
000 School Savings Banks, which had about half a million depos- 
itors, with a little more than 12,600,000 franes, or about $2,520,- 
000 on deposit. The plan became of national importance and other 
countries realizing its advantages and seeing its success, followed 
the lead of the two countries named. The system has since been 
introduced into most of the countries of Europe, prominent among 
which are Belgium, England, Scotland, Austria, Switzerland and 
Italy. In Great Britain alone, between 1890 and 1894, 6,170 
School Savings Banks were established, and it is estimated that 
three-fourths of the money now being saved in Germany can be 
attributed to this educational scheme. The number of child depos- 
itors in the schools of Italy increased from 11,933 in 1876 to 65,- 
062 in 1885 and to 90,974 in 1890. In Hungary the growth has 
been constant, starting with 2,621 pupils in 1876 and increasing to 
37,737 depositors in 1890. : 

To Mr. J. H. Thiry of Long Island City, New York, is largely 
due the present development and success of School Savings Banks 
in the United States. According to a statement of Mr. Thiry, pub- 
lished January 1st, 1907, the system was then in operation in 
1,098 schools of 113 cities of 22 states in America, and the scholars 
had saved since its introduction, $5,485,514.48, of which $4,675,- 
897.26 had been withdrawn, leaving a balance of $809,617.22 due 
177,972 depositors. 

The facts and figures above mentioned prove beyond question 
that the plan of School Savings Banks is no longer an experiment, 
but a vital educational and economic factor and an independent 
temperance force in the training of the Nation above the “thought- 
less waste that leads to pitiful excesses and dissipation.” The fun- 
damental principle of all the systems of School Savings Banks is 
the same. They differ only in operation. 

Spencer was fight when he said “men dress their children’s 
minds as they do their bodies, in the prevailing fashion.” This 
statement still holds true, but modern life requires that this men- 
tal dress be severely practical. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


An educational project of a high order has been worked out at 
Rockport, Mass., by Rev. Walter W. Campbell, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church ,—a project which while unique, and depen- 
dent for its success largely upon the genius of its originator and 
the proximity of plenty of “sea room,” nevertheless, might well be 
imitated by others who are possessed of mechanical ability, a capacity 
for boy leadership and are located near the ocean. Mr. Campbell 
has built with his own hands a fine little yacht, “sixty feet 
long over all, of roomy beam, and reproducing in miniature the fea- 
tures of a large ocean liner.” It has cabins, dining room and cook’s 
galley and can carry fifteen souls all told. The owner is both builder 
and captain and his daughter, one of the first two women to secure 
a Massachusetts license for wireless telegraphy, is wireless operator. 
Adapting the Boy Scout idea to the needs of a seaport town, the 
Campbells have organized a company of “Marine Scouts” and have 
recently enjoyed, with nearly a dozen youngsters, a six days’ voyage, 
in course of which instruction was given in such things as how to 
box the compass, how to tie various kinds of knots, the names of 
all the lighthouses from Portland to Cape Cod, together with the lo- 
cation, color and class of each; how to cook, how to run the engine, 
how to steer the vessel; how to use the vernacular of the sea, and 
how to become a good sailor. Instruction is given also in first aid to 
the injured, how to revive those who have been rescued from drown- 
ing, and how to be alert and ready for various possible emergencies. 
Mr. Campbell imposes only one qualification for membership—viz. : 
that the candidate shall belong to some Sunday School. Several de- 
nominations, including Roman Catholics, were represented in this 
summer’s group, and while there is no religious instruction moral 
principles and good behavior are insisted upon. The discipline is 
strict, but the boys of Rockport and vicinity are eager to join Mr. 
Campbell’s s “Marine Scout” band and are willing to conform to the 
requirements, the details of which have been carefully worked out. 
Candidates are divided into four grades, viz.: Tenderfeet, Appren- 
tices, Scouts and Midshipmen. Promotion ‘depends upon points 
made. Ability to tie sixteen kinds of knots in two minutes counts 
fifty points; ability to swim fifty yards counts fifty points. To be- 
come a Scout the candidate must have gained five hundred points, 
while to be a Midshipman requires a thousand points. The name 
of Mr. Campbell’s boat is the “‘Wahama,” each of the three syllables be- 
ing respectively the first two letters of his own, his wife’s and his 
daughter’s names. The past season has demonstrated the practicability, 
popularity and real worth of the plan and we are glad to pass along this 
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brief account of it to other workers in different fields who may be 
seeking to gain a lasting hold upon the boys of their neighborhood 
and to help along the “preparedness” program in a very practical 
way. 


“Who sweeps a room as for God’s laws makes that, and the action 
fine.” This saying, of a great writer, has its application in the realm 
of teaching and it contains a philosophy which should be helpful, 
especially as thousands of young teachers are starting out at this 
time of year for the first time to brush the cobwebs from the brains 
of countless youths of both sexes and to set them in order in the fur- 
nishings of their hearts and minds. Forgive us then, gentle reader, 
if we take the editorial privilege (which you are helpless to deny us 
anyway) and make a little preachment, with this fine quotation for 
our text. First, for the interpretation! The text evidently implies 
that God’s laws are applicable within the humble realm of the house- 
maid’s duties. Of course they are, for is not “cleanliness next to 
Godliness”, and is not “order, heaven’s first law’? This is a uni- 
verse of law and order and the thought and fact lie at the root of 
all truth, of all art, and of all philosophy. Dirt is “matter out of 
place.” To put it in its own place is to become an artist, for it is 
to restore the original work of the Creator and substitute harmony 
for disorder. So the housemaid even, may be an artist and may do 
her work so painstakingly and so thoroughly as to deserve the hi h 
praise of having it called “fine.” In such a case the adjective can 
applied to both the result, the clean and orderly and attractive room— 
and to the housemaid’s action. She has made “that” and her 
“action” fine! What is more worth while, what more satisfying than 
to have such praise bestowed upon our work, which we have con- 
scientiously wrought “as for God’s laws”, putting into it our ve 
best selves, doing it with untiring courage and faith even thoug 
through many discouragements, doing it thoroughly until we have felt 
ourselves, and have elicited from others the assurance that we had 
fulfilled the divine plan and restored the ideal orderliness of what 
was before disorganized and imperfect? Yea, verily, it is glorious 
and Godlike to do a “fine” job in any realm, even the humblest! And 
it is possible to find God’s laws in all our work. 

Now for the application, which lies not far afield. As we forge 
ahead, out into the joys and sorrows of another year of teaching, let 
us make our work thorough! It is for us to make “that”,—viz., our 
product in the mentality, the scholarship, the character of our 
pupils ;—and our own “action” ,—viz., our teaching, our profession, 
our high calling,—‘“fine.” This will mean so much to ourselves and 
others! It will spell something more than success. It will mean 
the approval of conscience and that satisfaction and joy of achieve- 
ment which is the highest reward of all high art. 
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Illustrative of our little sermon in the preceding paragraph, we 
may appropriately refer in this one, to the late Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s account of how he once swept a room “as for God’s laws”, and 
what came of it. He says that when he arrived at Hampton Insti- 
tute as an applicant for admission he was a poor, unknown, ignorant, 
travel-stained boy. Presenting himself for assignment to a class, 
the head teacher looked at him askance, and he saw that there were 
doubts in her mind about admitting him. He was made to stand 
aside for awhile and saw other applicants come forward and receive 
assignments,—greatly to his own discouragement. 

After some hours, however, the teacher said to him: “The adjoin- 
ing recitation room needs sweeping. Take the broom and sweep it.” 
The result we will give in Dr. Washington’s own words as frequently 
spoken in his lectures and to be found in print in his most interest- 
ing book “Up from Slavery.” 

“Tt occurred to me at once,” he says, “that here was my chance. 
Never did I receive an order with more flelight. I knew that I could 
sweep, for Mrs. Ruffner had thoroughly taught me how to do that 
when I lived with her. aa 

I swept the recitation room three times. Then I got a dusting 
cloth and I dusted it four times. All the woodwork around the walls, 
every bench, table, and desk, I went over four times with my dusting 
cloth. Besides, every piece of furniture had been moved and every 
closet and corner in the room had been thoroughly cleaned. I had 
the feeling that in a large measure my future depended upon the im- 
pression I made upon the teacher in the cleaning of that room. When 
I was through, I reported to the head teacher. She was a ‘Yankee’ 
woman who knew just where to look for dirt. She went into the room 
and inspected the floor and closets; then she took her handkerchief 
and rubbed it on the woodwork about the walls, and over the table 
and benches. When she was unable to find one bit of dirt on the 
floor, or a particle of dust on any of the furniture, she quietly re- 
marked, ‘I guess you will do to enter this institution.’ 

I was one of the happiest souls on earth. The sweeping of that 
room was my college examination, and never did any youth pass an 
examination for entrance into Harvard or Yale that gave him more 
genuine satisfaction. I have passed several examinations since then, 
but I have always felt that this was the best one I ever passed.” 


VocationaL Guipance. Among the new things demanding more 
than usual attention in the schools is the so-called vocational-guidance 
wave. That guidance of this kind is sorely needed is evident to all 
who have observed the many misfits and wrecks to be found in al- 
most any community. In view of the great things done by our public 
schools, it is little wonder that this new duty should be laid at their 
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door. That the schools will do much to better the unfortunate con- 
ditions need not be doubted. That they will completely solve the 
problem should not be expected. It is too complex for the schools alone 
to handle. ; 

While such guidance is worth while and should be attempted, a 
word of caution is needed. “Who is able for these things?” Few are 
sufficiently broad-minded to do this subject justice. Even though one 
is exceedingly broad and liberal in his views of human activities, it is 
still true that one’s ideas of a vocation will be shaped largely by his 
experiences, and his teaching will, therefore, be shaded more or less 
by his personal preference or prejudice. Before vocational guidance 
can become a rational thing in our schools, parents, teachers and pupils 
must learn that all work demanded by society for its welfare and 
improvement should be regarded as honorable. Society has largely 
been at fault in creating class distinctions based on kinds of labor. 
All one needs do to realize the existence of these distinctions is to 
open his ears to the insulting inflection and emphasis so often heard 
with the terms, “coal-digger,” “hod-carrier,” “scavenger,” “boot- 
black,” “rube,” “hayseed,” “corn-tassel,” etc. Society is cruel in de- 
grading on account of his work any one who is doing work society 
demands. 

Another element to be considered in determining the ability of 
parents and teachers to guide aright is to be found in their attitude 
toward their own work. It is surprising how general is the tendency 
to think the other fellow’s job is best, or at least better. Parents are 
planning things for their children to help them escape the hard things 
in life. Parents and teachers are emphasizing the value of the so- 
called learned professions, the “polite” callings, the “genteel” vo- 
cations. 

There will, however, come good things out of the present agitation. 
One of these is a better general notion of the dignity of human labor. 

(Contributed by Superintendent Nathan T. Veatch, of Atchison, 
Kansas. ) 


On September first the United States Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior begins its nation-wide campaign to induce 
3,000,000 non-English-speaking immigrants to attend night school and 
learn the language of America. The Commissioner of Education has 
designated men dealing with the immigrant’s problems from every 
angle to serve on a National Committee of One Hundred to further 
the purposes of the campaign. This action is the result of resolutions 
adopted by two Americanization conferences held during the recent 
meetings of the National Education Association in Detroit and in 
New York, at which times it was decided that the removal of the in- 
ability of the foreign-born residents to speak English could be has- 
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tened by concerted effort and co-operation of all interested agencies 
and individuals working intensively on a nation-wide basis prior to and 
immediately subsequent to the opening of evening schools in October. 
For the purpose of enlisting native and foreign-born American citi- 
zens in the “America First” Campaign an enrollment blank headed 
“Sign this card and join the Americanization movement” will be used. 
Thousands of these cards, asking each signer for his personal help, will 
be disseminated in states and cities where immigrants reside. Through 
the active assistance secured in this manner the Bureau expects to be 
able to reach thousands of immigrants which it could reach in no 
other way. Co-operating sub-committees will be appointed in the 
principal immigrant communities. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, co-operating efficiently with 
the state’s educational system, sees to it that in the coal mining 
camps the miners’ children shall be given the best possible instruc- 
tion. During the school year 1915-16 there were enrolled nearly 
3,500 pupils in more than twenty mining and quarry camps in Col- 
orado, Wyoming and New Mexico, most of them being in Colorado, 
under nearly one hundred teachers of approved ability and experience. 

Schools in C. F, and I. camps acknowledge no superiors, in com- 
munities of equal size, in point of thoroughness of work and practical 
training. Frequently pupils of a dozen different nationalities are 
found in one room. Children sometimes enter the school unable to 
speak the English language. In spite of these apparent handicaps 
the progress made compares favorably with that of the average school. 
The pupils are thoroughly grounded in the basic studies and finish the 
eighth grade well equipped with common school education. Provision 
is also now being made for more advanced high school work. In all 
the training of the young, whether in school or at their sports, the 
idea of American citizenship never is overlooked. Civics and the 
essentials of American government are carefully instilled by the teach- 
ers, while the pupils themselves eagerly learn American games and 
sports. Baseball is the universal diversion, the players being drawn 
from every race of Europe. 


Oglethorpe University at Atlanta, Georgia, on September 20, opened 
its first term and in the following days held its great jubilee dedicating 
a two hundred thousand dollar building constructed of beautiful blue 
granite with Indiana limestone trimmings. The Great Hall is par- 
ticularly attractive. All of the offices, administration rooms and the 
Great Hall are trimmed in quartered oak with beautiful gothic carv- 
i The architecture of the entire institution is collegiate gothic. 
The thought underlying this building is that the men and women back 
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of Oglethorpe are not trying to build another college. They are build- 
ing a different “kind” of a school from any that has hitherto been 
constructed in the Southern States. The President of the institution 
frequently refers to this first building as the “Dean” of the faculty. 
It will be perpetually a teacher, every —. of dignity, solidity and 
genuineness, beauty, honesty, durability, and efficiency to be found 
in both its interior and exterior. We congratulate Oglethorpe and its 
enthusiastic President, Board of Directors, Professors, Students, and 
the people of Georgia. 


Chairs of salesmanship in the leading universities and colleges of 
the country were strongly advocated by Edward Hines in the recent 
World’s Salesmanship Congress in Chicago. He declared that it was 
trained study that made the German salesman one of the wonders of 
the business world, and that this fundamental factor in the new civ- 
ilization had not received proper attention in the educational institu- 
tions of the country. “The development of the college-trained sales- 
man”, he said, “is the greatest step to be seen in the future toward the 
evolution of salesmanship in America.” 

Beginning on September 27, a new School of Business at Columbia 
University went into operation. It is a school demanding previous 
college training of at least two years, as called for by Mr. Hines. The 
first year corresponds to the third year of the college course, and 24 
out of the 34 points are required as follows: Accounting, Advanced 
Economics or History of American Commerce, Business Organization 
and Administration, Corporation Finance or Money and Banking, 
and French or German or Spanish. In the second and third years 
students are permitted to elect their entire programme, subject only 
to the approval of the Director. In addition to candidates for a de- 
gree, students over twenty-one years of age, actively engaged in busi- 
ness and qualified to take certain courses, may be admitted as special 
students. 











Foreign Notes 


Eneianp.—After the war itself the question of chief interest is 
that of educational reconstruction. The question was pending before 
the war, it is now brought to a head. Even the Times warns its 
readers that “if the year passes without the publication of a clear-cut 
scheme of reform a storm of indignation will arise through the 
country.” 

In the House of Lords the future training of the nation was dis- 
cussed on three successive Wednesdays in July. In the opening ad- 
dress Viscount Haldane dwelt upon the deficiencies of the English 
system, especially as contrasted with that of Germany. This chal- 
lenge, as it were, drew forth strong defence of the English system by 
men equally eager for its improvement, but solicitous for the preser- 
vation of its underlying principles. 

While this debate was in progress, Mr. Henderson, the labor leader 
who was temporarily called to the presidency of the Board of Educa- 
tion, presented the budget for education amounting for the coming 
year (1916-17) to about $75,000,000. Of this amount, $63,000,000 
is for elementary education which will claim in addition an equal 
sum from the local authorities. Hence at least $126,000,000 are cov- 
ered by the anticipated expenditure on elementary schools. 

The response of the Government to the wide-spread demand for 
educational reform is the appointment of three special committees to 
inquire into specified divisions of the system. These committees will 
act as auxiliary to the Prime Minister’s Reconstruction Committee. 

The boom in trade which led to the employment of school children 
in England has reduced the estimates for feeding poor pupils from 
£175,000 in 1915-16 to £100,000 in 1916-17. It appears also that 
whereas the number of meals furnished in 1912-13 amounted to 19,- 
500,000, and in 1914-15, including the first months of the war, to 29,- 
500,000, in 1915-16 it had fallen to 11,500.000. 

Schools for mothers have become a recognized part of the public 
provision for education in England. They are helped by an annual 
_ and special directions are issued for their organization and con- 

uct. These directions recognize the necessity of individual instruc- 
tion according to the special circumstances of the several mothers at- 
tending. At the same time it is absolutely necessary to provide some 
form of collective class teaching on systematic and general lines. This, 
it is stated, should not be after the manner of formal lecturing, but, 
like the individual teaching, should be given in an extremely simple 
and practical way. 

A second important point to be considered is the type of women 
attending the school. Schools which draw their patronage from the 
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more comfortable class, the intelligent working class mothers, require 
a different system from the schools for the very ignorant and thrift- 
less, therefore every instructoress in this work has to carefully think 
out the lessons in their adaptation to her class. Among the subjects 
suggested for class instruction are “Health Talks,” lasting from 15 
to 20 minutes, mothercraft and hygiene. Sewing and cookery are 
also subjects that can be treated in classes. 

The classes for mothers are carried on under the auspices of the 
local authorities, and it is noticeable that the London County Council 
supplies more teachers for schools of this kind than any other center in 
the kingdom. 


New ZeaLanp.—From every part of the world, from the nations at 
war, and the nations beholding in dismay the apparent collapse of 
civilization, the cry arises for educational reform ; amid much extrava- 
gant criticism and impracticable schemes, there are heard sound sug- 
gestions for the improvement of mistakes and the increase of efficiency 
in national education. The New Zealand minister of public instruc- 
tion in his current report gives concise and forceful expression to 
opinions that are taking shape in many nations beside his own. He 
says, for instance: 

“When a subject ceases to be studied for use it ceases to be of © 
value for culture. Language is for the development and com- 
munication of thought and knowledge; mathematics for cal- 
culation; science for power to use the forces of nature as well 
as to understand them; yet thousands of secondary scholars are 
spending a fifth of their time at Latin, in which not one per cent 
of them can ever read, or think, or express themselves. They 
spend another fifth on mathematics, by which not five per cent 
of them will ever calculate or reckon anything. They spend 
about a tenth of their time in a study in science, which in the 
form adopted in many cases does not widen their personal inter- 
est in nature, nor enrich their, lives, nor render them of any ser- 
vice to the world of industry about them. This does not deny 
that a small percentage of our secondary and university scholars 
do carry the study to as fruitful an issue as the present somewhat 
academic instruction permits them. The fact remains that the 
great majority of the scholars receiving the most expensive edu- 
cation we can provide spend under these three headings alone, as 
above indicated, about half of their time in what is for them mere 
futile pedantry and study of abstractions.” 


GerMany.—The Central Institute of Education and Instruction 
(Zentral-institut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht), which has long been 
contemplated, was inaugurated at Berlin March 21, 1915, when the 
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war was already well advanced. The purpose of this Institute is to 
provide a common center of information and practical activity per- 
taining to the entire realm of education. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which the war has disor- 
ganized the universities of Germany, as the students called to ser- 
vice are still borne on the registers. For instance, out of the total 
number of 52,566 matriculated students reported for the summer 
semester of 1915, 34,386 were with the Forces. The proportion of 
women students has reached its highest mark, the total for the year 
named being 4,000, of whom 400 were engaged in war services. Es- 
timates for 1915 place the proportion of students of higher technical 
schools who have been called to. war service at 80 per cent. The 
teaching profession had lost in this way about 40 per cent of its mem- 
bers up to the end of 1915. 





FRraNcE.—The French are confidently expecting an enormous in- 
crease of foreign students at their universities and other higher in- 
stitutions after the war, and are making various preparations for the 
comfort and guidance of foreign contingents of students. Recently a 
bureau was established in the interests of the Czechs. This office will 
provide all needed information and directions for the Bohemian and 
Slavic students who may come to Paris, and it will also afford facili- 
ties for researches on the part of French savants who are interested in 
these peoples. The Bureau is an outcome of the Institute of Slavic 
studies that has been recently opened at Paris under the charge of 
Professors Masaryk and Denis. 


Iraty.—The Italian authorities are increasing their efforts for the 
suppression of illiteracy for which purpose evening and Sunday 
schools are provided by school committees, parishes, and societies. Ob- 
ligation to attend these schools is imposed upon all those whose illit- 
eracy is ascertained at the recruiting stations and these men are 
immediately assigned to schools in their respective districts. 

Evening schools of this character receive a subsidy of $40 to $50 a 
session, if a minimum number of 10 students report for examination. 
When the number of students exceeds 20, the subsidy is increased to 
$60. Sunday schools are subsidized in amounts ranging from 20 to 
30 francs for a session. The total amount contributed by the govern- 
ar = the maintenance of these schools in 1914 was equivalent to. 

140,000. 


A, T. 8. 








Book Notices 


HER CHRISTMAS EVE. By Mrs. S. L. Twiggs, Minneapolis. The 
Nune Licet Press. Price 25 cents. 


There are glimpses of heaven in this little book. They are so real 
and so human that the reader, whether young or old, believer or non- 
believer, cannot help being cheered and encouraged by them. The story 
can be read in less than a half hour. But its effect upon the heart and 
mind will remain for a lifetime. How much better to use a lovely little 
volume like this for a Christmas remembrance than to send a mere 
Christmas card of like cost! It ought to have a circulation of a million. 


—F. H. P: 


THE YOKE. By David Roy Piper. The Nunc Licet Press, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Price 25 cents. 


This little volume sets forth very clearly and convincingly the need of 
making our Christianity a service instead of a mere sentiment. “The 
church,” says the author, “has frequently sought to fulfil its duty and 
avoid the effort involved . . The past has been a time of overstress on 
sermons and hymns and understress on action. In many instances wor- 
ship has apparently become an end in itself, all the time and wealth of 
the church being expended in nursing its own fervor.” The way of self- 
denial, the way of service whatever it may cost, is the way of Christ and 


should be the way of his followers. The argument is well stated and 
convincing.—F. H. P. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE COMMON BRANCHES. By Frank Nu- 
gent Freeman Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, The 
University of Chicago. Cloth 275 pages. Price $1.25 net. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

This book is a series of ten lectures upon the learning process of :— 
Handwriting, Drawing, Reading, Music, Spelling, History, Geography, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, also preceded by an introduction and fol- 
lowed by a set of questions and topics for discussion. Professor E. B. 
Huey of The Western University of Pennsylvania brought out one of the 
first treasises of the real Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. His book 
has been accepted by progressive students as one of their friends, but the 
author of this book has taken a longer step along the same line and given 
us a treatise on many subjects within the space of 275 pages. 

“The Psychology of the Common Branches” is one of the series of 
textbooks in education edited by Professor E. P. Cubberley listed under 
Riverside Textbooks In Education. The author brings out and explains 
the difficulties in getting results in writing from the child at the earliest 
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stage; then passes on to the motor ability and length of the practice 
periods. Reasons are given to show why the difficulties should be light- 
ened. Drawing begins with an experiment to be tried by all readers of 
the book. Analysis, synthesis, apperception and sense training are so 
clearly illustrated that the teacher will realize the meaning of the say- 
ing—When the child has learned to see, he can draw. 

Reading is shown to be the keynote of all knowledge. Oral and silent 
reading are to have a special time devoted to each in order that me- 
chanical reading and mere pronouncing words will not take the place 
of intelligent reading. Music is as carefully handled by the author as 
any of the subjects, and a great many cautions are put forth to aid the 
teacher to produce the best results. Spelling is what causes many dis- 
cussions today. Read this lecture, and a large part of the trouble is 
ended ; that is, if one follows the good advice given by the author. 

—R. R. G. 


ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH. Selected and edited by Profes- 
sors Bowman, Bredvold, Greenfield and Weirick of the Department of 
English in the Iowa State College. Cloth. 478 pages. $1.25. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


While the title of this book connects it with college English courses, 
it is more than an English book. It is in reality a handbook of modern 
American sociology, containing some of the most significant utterances 
that have been made regarding the problems of country life, the relation 
of scientific knowledge to the mastery of man’s environment, the kind of 
education that exalts the science of human living; while not detracting 
from the efficiency of industry, and last but not least, problems of life in 
general. Every essay is a model of intrinsic excellence, as may be in- 
ferred from the following partial list of authors: Woodrow Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, James Bryce, Myron T. Herrick, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Robert W. Bruere, Thomas N. Carver, L. H. Bailey, Henry S. Pritchett, 
Eugene Davenport, Frederick J. Turner, Paul Elmer More, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, Matthew Arnold, John Ruskin, Ralph Waldo Emerson.—R., V. 


¢ 


FARM-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By Curtis J. Lewis. Cloth. 212 
Pages. 48 cents. D. C. Heath & Co. 


This book is more than an arithmetic—it is a practical guide to the 
conduct of the business side of farming. It contains a vast amount of 
information of immediate interest to those who till the soil for profit. 
Among the chapters of exceptional interest are those on Farm Feeding, 
Shipping Problems, Labor Income, Machinery and Depreciation, Six Ways 
for a Farm Boy to Make Money, Six Ways for a Farm Girl to Make 
Money, Fertilizers, and the Relation of Capital to Profits. The author is 
a practical farmer and has had the cooperation of a number of the most 
eminent writers upon practical agriculture.—F. H. P. 
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OPERA SYNOPSES. A Guide to the Plots and Characters of the 
Standard Operas. By J. Walton McSpadden. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Price $1.00 net in cloth, $1.50 in leather. 

This will prove of great interest and value to lovers of high class 
music, In concise form the author outlines the plots of eighty-eight 
operas, grand, romantic and light. Interesting facts are given about the 
composers, the cast of characters, the circumstances of the first produc- 
tion, etc. The volume is of convenient size to carry and is attractively 
printed and bound.—R. V. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited 
by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., Master of Peterhouse and A. R. Walter, M. A. 
Peterhouse. Volume XII. The Romantic Revival. G. P. Putnams Sons. 
Price $2.50. 

This is the first of the last three volumes of this voluminous work 
and is as full and authoritative as the other volumes most of which have 
been reviewed in Epucation. These concluding volumes deal with the 
literature of the 19th Century as a whole, no criticism of living authors 
being attempted. The Scottish literary revival of the 18th Century, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jane Austen and others; the Oxford move- 
ment; the growth of liberal theology ; the historians, antiquaries and 
bibliographers are studied in this volume XII. It will be a delight to 
scholars and to ali students of literature and history to follow these 
great unfoldings of the human spirit.—F. H. P. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Edited by Franklin Bliss Sny- 
der, Associate Professor of English in Northwestern. University, and 
Robert Grant Martin, Assistant Professor of English in Northwestern 
University. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.25. 

This volume is primarily intended for college courses in the devel- 
opment of English literature. It gives more than ordinary attention to 
the great writers while not failing to notice also the value of the work 
of authors of secondary rank. It gives in the full and well chosen selec- 
tions which make up the body of the volume, a birdseye view of the 
poetry and prose of English literature. There are 889 pages in clear, 


large type, two columns to a page.—R. V. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, First Book 
Ditto, Second Book.. By T. C. Bruff, C. H. Hayden and L. E. Watkins, of. 
the Baltimore Public Schools. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Based on a careful study of the physiology and psychology of the 
development of ideas of. number. in children of the first and second 
grades. These books are distinctly. practical. Teachers and pupils alike 
will find the work done in and by and with these books agreeable and 
helpful.—F. H. P. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF SCHOOL WORK. By H. B. Wilson, Supt. of 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas, and G. M. Wilson, Professor of Agricultural 
Education and Director of the summer session, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Cloth, 250 pages. Price $1.25 net. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


This volume of two hundred and fifty pages is arranged under three 
important titles, namely: First, Motivation in Modern Educaticn; Second, 
The Motivation of the Fundamental Subjects; and third, The Motivation 
of other School Subjects and Activities. 

This is a book which will serve as a guide to the pupils in our Nor- 
mal Schools, and one which every teacher should have for his VADE 
MECUM. The authors are well known among educators. In order 
to clinch the points so important in teaching, they quote from such well 
known writers as :—Pestalozzi, Rousseau, E. L. Thorndike, Judd, Eugene 
Smith, Dewey, Strayer, Bagley and others. 

By reading “The Motivation of School Work,” which is filled with so 
many helps, hints, and suggestions on reading, history, geography, 
arithmetic, language and composition, teachers old and young will be 
filled with an inspiration svch as a good superintendent is able to give. 
Motives for all departments of school work are given, not theoretical 
ones, bot those which have stood the test. This book is the result of 
twenty years’ experience among teachers and pupils from the rural to the 
high school. It will satisfy the demand as to “How to motivate the pu- 
pupil’s mastery of the variovs school subjects.” This will lift many bur- 
dens as you begin your years’ school-work.—l. R. G. 


ORAL ENGLISH. Py John M. Brewer. Formerly teacher in High 
and Intermediate schools, Los Angeles, California. Cloth 396 pages. 
12mo. Price $1.00. Ginn and Company, Publishers. 

Mr. Brewer has brought forward the long looked for book to be 
used by the pupils of the high school. All forms of discourse, speeches 
for all occasions, and good use of the voice are fully discussed. 

Arguments and debates have received special mention, Making out- 
lines, errors in grammar, aids in improving the vocabulary, and im- 
promptu talks also have found their places in this volume. A decided 
improvement over most of the books published for a text in English is 
that it contains fifty pages of “Parliamentary Law” analyzed in detail. 

The six appendices are full of instructions regarding arrangements 
of debates, together with classified subjects for debates. Classification 
is as follows :—Educational, 50 topics; National Affairs, 32 topics; Local 
Interests, 66 topics; Civics, Economics, Sociology, 44 topics; Science, 14 
topics; Athletics, 12 topics; Humorous, 29 topics; Miscellaneous, 23 
topics. 

English teachers will soon see improvement in the Oral Language, 
if they will follow Mr. Brewer’s “Directions and Exercises for Planning 
and Delivering the Common Kinds of Talks, Together with Guidance for 
Debating and Parliamentary Practice.”—R. R. G. 
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OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE. By Jennie Hall. Silver, Burdett and 
Company (1916). Price 76 cents, postpaid. 

An exceedingly interesting and very valuable book. Intended for 
the sixth grade, it can be used in any of the grammar grades, The 
book covers 2000 years, and more, of history, dealing with the Greeks, 
the Romans, the barbarians, with Germany, France, and England, with 
castle life, the workers in Europe, and with religion in the Middle Ages, 
The last part of the book treats of the beginnings of our own times, 
shows how National States arose, relates the tale of “Ships in Strange 
Seas,” tells of the struggles of European nations in the New World, and 
shows how a new chapter in man’s history began with the settling of 
America. 

Results of the most recent investigations are woven in, and the book 
bears every mark of being strictly accurate. Our present connection 
with many of the old lands of Europe is set forth and is a specially 
pleasing feature of the book. 

All American grammar school children should study this book, as it 
furnishes an excellent background for an understanding of our own his- 
tory. With a steady hand and a clear brain, the author has given more 
than a mere epitome of European history previous to the discovery of 
America, and what she has written is fascinatingly told, reveiling wit) 
clearness the relationship of the Old World to the New World. One 
would scarcely believe that.so much could be said, so clearly and connect- 
edly, in so short a space. The author shows unmistakably that “the 
roots of American civilization are in Europe.”—J. M. G. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By James Harvey Robinson. 
Ginn and Company. Price $1.60. 


This text covers the history of Europe from the dissolution of the 
Roman empire to the opening of the Great War of 1914, and it follows 
Prof. Breasted’s book entitled “Ancient Times.” 

It is almost impossible for one conscientiously to criticize this text 
book adversely. It embodies the latest, most trustworthy view of present- 
ing historical data. Prof. Robinson has carefully avoided over-loading 
with details, and has stressed the great fundamental movements, insti- 
tutions, and personalities of European history so that there is no con- 
fusing, no blurring of the significance and function of these in the mind 
of the pupil. 

A valuable feature of the book is the presentation of each topic in 
such a way as to make it a discussable topic for a given lesson; and the 
topics are evaluated in the field of history as a whole. The result for the 
class is unified thought upon a given topic at each sitting of the class. 
One whole topic or two whole topics may be assigned for one lesson, and 
no topic is so long as to compel the teacher to break it into two or more 
lessons, Allied topics are not treated in separate chapters as in most 
books, but are grouped together in one chapter under appropriate head- 
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ings logically arranged. Thus important phases of a whole age are 
treated in a unified manner in a given chapter subdivided into topics for 
discussion, each one or more topics to be given as an assignment, 

A unique feature of the book is the selection of most excellent cuts 
with abundance of information directly underneath each cut. Herein 
lies a liberal education. The publishers have a right to make much of 
this feature of the book. Questions on the text are arranged section by 
section at the end of each chapter. An excellent feature! 

Teachers will welcome the illuminating, accurate, unprejudiced chap- 
ter, the last in the ‘book, upon the “Origin of the War of 1914.” A fine 
bibliography follows. A much more elaborate index would have been 
serviceable —J. M. G. 


FIRST YEAR MATHEMATICS. By George W. Evans, Headmaster of 
the Charlestown High School, Boston, Mass., and John A, Marsh, Master 
in Mathematics at the English High School, Boston. Charles E. Merrill 
Gompany. 

From the start this is a collection of concrete problems. The funda- 
mentals of Algebra are so closely stated and illustrated that the pupil 
will not consider it a burden to take up his first year of high school work 
in Algebra. It is not all algebra, however; by examination one will find 
many suggestions in regard to geometry. All problems are carefully 
graded, and great care has been taken to present new topics, many times 
divided into sub-topics. : 

The solution of quadratics is treated by the general methods of al- 
gebra, instead of using a method peculiar to high school work. Two 
methods of elimination are given, Toward the end about thirty pages 
of practical problems for practice and review may be found. These are 
not puzzles nor stiff examinations, but such problems as the average 
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mathematical student delights in solving.—R. R. G. 


Periodical Notes. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for September Dr. Samuel M. Crothers describes the 
book that is ‘‘good’’, in the following manner: “The book which puts us in a 
working mood is one which we are never able to read through. We start to 
read it and it puts us in a mood to do something else. We cannot sit pouring 
over the printed page when our work seems suddenly so interesting and well 
worth while. So we go about our work with a new zest. This seems very un- 
grateful, but when our working mood has exhausted itself, we return to our 
energizing volume with that kind of gratitude which has been defined as ‘the 
lively expectation of favors to come’.”’ In “The Story of the Danish Islands,” 
Professor Willis Fletcher Johnson contributes to the North American Review 
for September an interesting and valuable narrative of our relations with Den- 
mark in the matter of the Islands which it is now proposed that the United 
States should buy. An article of memorable breadth and wisdom in the same 
number is “A Modern Conception of God,’’ by the eminent divine, Dr. Philip 
S. Moxom, former University Preacher at Harvard, and the author of many 
notable works on religion. . Charles T. Hill, well known to most St. Nicholas 
readers as the author of “Fighting a Fire,’’ contributes to the September num- 
ber an article entitled ““Curious res,’’ dealing with the peculiar features that 
the fire-fighting force frequently encounter in their work. Mr. Hill’s article is . 
illustrated with somewhat spectacular photographs. “Art and Nature,” by 
Judith Cladel, in the October Century, is a brief statement of the artistic creed 
of the greatest living sculptor, compiled by an intimate friend as the result of 
many ‘conversations with Rodin. The paper is illustrated with photographs of 
some of Rodin’s most splendid work. “The Vice of Advice’’ is the catchy title 
of a brief contribution to the October number of McClure’s, by Carolyn Wells. 





